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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documenis, and leygis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





U.S. Replies to Soviet Note on Berlin 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the subject of Berlin! 


U.S. NOTE OF DECEMBER 31 


Press release 781 dated December 31 


The Government of the United States acknowl- 
edges the note which was addressed to it by the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. under date of 
November 27. 

The note contains a long elaboration on the 
events which preceded and followed the last war. 
It attempts to portray the Western Powers— 
France, the United Kingdom and the United 


States—as supporters of Hitlerism as against the — 


Soviet Union. This portrayal is in sharp con- 
trast with the actual facts. In this connection 
we refer to the contemporaneous statement made 
by the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on October 31, 
1939. In that statement he refers, among other 
things, to the “conclusion of the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact of August 23” and points out 
“we now had a rapprochement and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany”. The statement goes on to assail 
the British and French Governments for their 
opposition to Hitlerism in the following lan- 
guage: “The ruling circles of Britain and France 
have been lately attempting to depict themselves 
as champions of the democratic rights of nations 
against Hitlerism, and the British Government 
has announced that its aim in the war with Ger- 
many is nothing more nor less than the ‘destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism’ .... everybody will under- 
stand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by 
force, that it cannot be eliminated by war. It is 


For a Department memorandum on the legal aspects of 
the Berlin situation, see BuLLetTin of Jan. 5, 1959, 
p. 5. 
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therefore not only senseless, but criminal to wage 
such a war—a war for the ‘destruction of Hitler- 
ism’ camouflaged as a fight for ‘democracy’.” 

The situation of Berlin of which the Soviet 
Government complains and which it considers ab- 
normal is a result of the very nature of the Ger- 
man problem such as it has existed since 1945. 
When the empire of Hitler collapsed the Western 
Allies were in military possession of more than 
one-third of what subsequently was occupied by 
the Soviet authorities. 

The Soviet Union was in possession of Berlin. 
On the basis of the agreements of September 12, 
1944 and May 1, 1945, the Western Allies with- 
drew, thereby permitting a Soviet occupation of 
large parts of Mecklenburg, Saxony, Thuringia 
and Anhalt, and concurrently, the three Western 
Powers occupied the western sectors in Berlin, 
then an area of rubble. 

The Soviet Union has directly and through its 
puppet regime—the so-called German Democratic 
Republic—consolidated its hold over the large 
areas which the Western Allies relinquished to it. 
It now demands that the Western Allies should 
relinquish the positions in Berlin which in effect 
were the quid pro quo. 

The three Western Powers are there as occupy- 
ing powers and they are not prepared to relinquish 
the rights which they acquired through victory 
just as they assume the Soviet Union is not will- 
ing now to restore to the occupancy of the West- 
ern Powers the position which they had won in 
Mecklenburg, Saxony, Thuringia and Anhalt and 
which, under the agreements of 1944 and 1945, 
they turned over for occupation by the Soviet 
Union. 

The agreements made by the Four Powers can- 
not be considered obsolete because the Soviet 
Union has already obtained the full advantage 
therefrom and now wishes to deprive the other 
parties of their compensating advantages. These 
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agreements are binding upon all of the signatories 
so long as they have not been replaced by others 
following free negotiations. 

Insofar as the Potsdam agreement is concerned, 
the status of Berlin does not depend upon that 
agreement. Moreover, it is the Soviet Union that 
bears responsibility for the fact that the Potsdam 
agreement could not be implemented. 

The Soviet memorandum purports formally to 
repudiate the agreements of September 12, 1944 
and May 1, 1945. This repudiation in fact in- 
volves other and more recent engagements. We 
refer in this connection to the Four Power agree- 
ment of June 20, 1949 whereby, among other 
things, the Soviet Union assumed “an obligation” 
to assure the normal functioning of transport and 
communication between Berlin and the Western 
Zones of Germany. This “obligation” the Soviet 
Union now purports to shed. The United States 
also refers to the “summit” agreement of July 23, 
1955 ? whereby the Four Powers recognized “their 
common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question”, a phrase which necessarily in- 
cludes the problem of Berlin. Apparently the 
Soviet Union now attempts to free itself from 
these agreed responsibilities and obligations. 

The United States Government cannot prevent 
the Soviet Government from announcing the ter- 
mination of its own authority in the quadripartite 
regime in the sector which it occupies in the city 
of Berlin. On the other hand, the Government of 
the United States will not and does not, in any 
way, accept a unilateral denunciation of the ac- 
cords of 1944 and 1945; nor is it prepared to re- 
lieve the Soviet Union from the obligations which 
it assumed in June, 1949. Such action on the 
part of the Soviet Government would have no 
legal basis, since the agreements can only be ter- 
minated by mutual consent. The Government of 
the United States will continue to hold the Soviet 
Government directly responsible for the discharge 
of its obligations undertaken with respect to Ber- 
lin under existing agreements. As the Soviet 
Government knows, the French, British and 
United States Governments have the right to main- 
tain garrisons in their sectors of Berlin and to 
have free access thereto. Certain administrative 
procedures have been agreed with the Soviet au- 
thorities accordingly and are in operation at the 


? For text, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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present time. The Government of the United 
States will not accept a unilateral repudiation 
on the part of the Soviet Government of its obli- 
gations in respect of that freedom of access. Nor 
will it accept the substitution of the regime which 
the Soviet Government refers to as the German 
Democratic Republic for the Soviet Government 
in this respect. 

In the view of the Government of the United 
States, there can be no “threat” to the Soviet 
Government or the regime which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment refers to as the German Democratic 
Republic from the presence of the French, British 
and United States garrisons in Berlin. Nor can 
there be any military threat from Berlin to the 
Soviet Government and this regime. The forces 
of the three Western Powers in Berlin number 
about ten thousand men. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is said to maintain some 
three hundred and fifty thousand troops in East- 
ern Germany, while the regime which the Soviet 
Government refers to as the German Democratic 
Republic is understood also to maintain over two 
hundred thousand men under arms. In these cir- 
cumstances, the fear that the Western troops in 
Berlin may “inflict harm” appears to be wholly 
unfounded. If Berlin has become a focus of 
international tension, it is because the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has deliberately threatened to disturb the 
existing arrangements at present in force there, 
arrangements to which the Soviet Government is 
itself a party. The inhabitants of West Berlin 
have recently reaffirmed in a free vote their over- 
whelming approval and support for the existing 
status of that city. The continued protection of 
the freedom of more than two million people of 
West Berlin is a right and responsibility solemnly 
accepted by the Three Western Powers. Thus 
the United States cannot consider any proposal 
which would have the effect of jeopardizing the 
freedom and security of these people. The rights 
of the Three Powers to remain in Berlin with 
unhindered communications by surface and air 
between that city and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are under existing conditions essential 
to the discharge of that right and responsibility. 
Hence the proposal for a so-called “free city” for 
West Berlin, as put forward by the Soviet Union, 
is unacceptable, 

As is stated in the Soviet Government’s note of 
November 27, it is certainly not normal that 
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thirteen years after the end of the war there 
should still remain in a part of German territory 
a system of occupancy instituted in 1945. The 
United States deplores this fact and the fact that 
Germany has not yet been reunified so that Berlin 
might resume its rightful position as capital of 
a united Germany. If the treaty of peace, which 
alone can bring an end to this situation, has not 
been concluded with a reunited Germany, the re- 
sponsibility in no way rests with the Three West- 
ern Powers which have not spared any effort to 
bring the Four Powers out of the impasse where 
they have so long found themselves. Pending the 
conclusion of a peace treaty, the present situation 
continues. 

In reality, the form of government in Berlin, 
the validity of which the Soviet Government at- 
tempts to contest today, is only one aspect, and 
not the essential one, of the German problem in 
its entirety. This problem, which has often been 
defined, involves the well-known questions of re- 
unification, European security, as well as a peace 
treaty. It has in the past been discussed without 
success in the course of numerous international 
meetings with the Soviets. The Government of 
the United States has always been and continues 
today to be ready to discuss it. The United 
States made clear this readiness in its note to the 
Soviet Union of September 30, 1958, in which it 
was stated : 

“The Government of the United States is ready 
at any time to enter into discussions with the 
Soviet Government on the basis of these proposals 
[i. e., the Western proposals for free all-German 
elections and free decisions for an all-German 
Government], or of any other proposals genuinely 


designed to insure the reunification of Germany | 


in freedom, in any appropriate forum. It regards 
the solution of the German problem as essential 
if a lasting settlement in Europe is to be achieved”. 
The Soviet Union has not yet seen fit to reply to 
this note. 

Public repudiation of solemn engagements, 
formally entered into and repeatedly reaffirmed, 
coupled with an ultimatum threatening unilateral 
action to implement that repudiation unless it be 
acquiesced in within six months, would afford no 
reasonable basis for negotiation between sovereign 
states. The Government of the United States 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 20, 1958, p. 615. 
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could not embark on discussions with the Soviet 
Union upon these questions under menace or ulti- 
matum; indeed, if that were intended, the United 
States would be obliged immediately to raise a 
protest in the strongest terms. Hence, it is as- 
sumed that this is not the purpose of the Soviet 
note of November 27 and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, like itself, is ready to enter into discussions 
in an atmosphere devoid of coercion or threats. 

On this basis, the United States Government 
would be interested to learn whether the Soviet 
Government is ready to enter into discussions be- 
tween the Four Powers concerned. In that event, 
it would be the object of the Government of the 
United States to discuss the question of Berlin in 
the wider framework of negotiations for a solu- 
tion of the German problem as well as that of 
European security. The United States Govern- 
ment would welcome the views of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment at an early date. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 27 


Official translation 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics addresses the Government of the United States 
of America as one of the signatory powers of the Potsdam 
Agreement on the urgent question of the status of Berlin. 

The problem of Berlin, which is situated in the center 
of the German Democratic Republic but the western part 
of which is cut off from the GDR as a result of foreign 
occupation, deeply affects not only the national interests 
of the German people but also the interests of all nations 
desirous of establishing lasting peace in Europe. Here 
in the historic capital of Germany two worlds are in 
direct contact and at every turn there tower the barri- 
cades of the “cold war.” A situation of constant friction 
and tension has prevailed for many years in this city, 
which is divided into two parts. Berlin, which witnessed 
the greatest triumph of the joint struggle of our countries 
against Fascist aggression, has now become a dangerous 
center of contradiction between the Great Powers, allies 
in the last war. Its role in the relations between the 
Powers may be compared to a smoldering fuse that has 
been connected to a powder keg. Incidents arising here, 
even if they seem to be of local significance, may, in an 
atmosphere of heated passions, suspicion, and mutual 
apprehensions, cause a conflagration which will be diffi- 
cult to extinguish. This is the sad pass to which has 
come, after the 13 postwar years, the once joint and con- 
certed policy of the Four Powers—the USSR, the USA, 
Great Britain and France—with regard to Germany. 

To assess correctly the real importance of the Berlin 
problem confronting us today and to determine the exist- 
ing possibilities for normalizing the situation in Berlin 
it is necessary to recall the development of the policy of 





the Powers parties to the anti-Hitler coalition with respect 
to Germany. 

It is common knowledge that the USA, as well as Great 
Britain and France, by no means immediately came to 
the conclusion that it was essential to establish coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union for the purpose of counteract- 
ing Hitlerite aggression, although the Soviet Government 
constantly indicated its readiness to do so. In the capi- 
tals of the Western states opposite tendencies prevailed 
for a long time and they became especially marked in 
the period of the Munich deal with Hitler. Entertaining 
the hope of controlling German militarism and of push- 
ing it eastward, the governments of the Western Powers 
tolerated and encouraged the policy of blackmail and 
threats pursued by Hitler and acts of direct aggression 
by Hitlerite Germany and its ally, Fascist Italy, against 
a number of peace-loving states. 

It was only when Fascist Germany, upsetting the short- 
sighted calculations of the inspirers of Munich, turned 
against the Western Powers, when Hitler’s army started 
moving westward, crushing Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, and toppling France, that the gov- 
ernments of the USA and Great Britain had no alter- 
native but to admit their miscalculations and embark 
upon the path of organizing, jointly with the Soviet 
Union, resistance to Fascist Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Had the Western Powers followed a more farsighted 
policy, such cooperation between the Soviet Union, the 
USA, Great Britain, and France could have been estab- 
lished much sooner, in the first years after Hitler seized 
power in Germany, and then there would have been no 
occupation of France, no Dunkirk, no Pearl Harbor. 
Then it would have been possible to save, millions of 
human lives sacrificed by the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, France, Britain, Czechoslovakia, the 
USA, Greece, Norway, and other countries to curb the 
aggressors. 

The creation of the anti-Hitler coalition is a fact with- 
out precedent in modern history, if only because states 
with different social systems united in a defensive and 
just war against the common enemy. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment highly reveres the concord of nations that took 
shape in the struggle against Fascism and was sealed 
by the blood of the freedom-loving peoples. The Soviet 
people would like to preserve and develop the feelings of 
trust and friendship that marked their relations with the 
peoples of the USA, Britain, France, and the other coun- 
tries of the anti-Hitler coalition during the grim years of 
the last war. 

When the peoples were celebrating victory over Hitler- 
ite Germany a conference of the heads of government of 
the Soviet Union, the USA and Great Britain was held 
in Potsdam in order to work out a joint policy with 
respect to post-war Germany. The Potsdam Agreement, 
to which France acceded soon after it was signed, gener- 
alized the historical experience of the struggle waged by 
the peoples to prevent aggression by German militarism. 
The entire content of this agreement was directed toward 
creating conditions precluding the possibility of yet 
another attack by Germany against peace-loving states, 


toward preventing German militarists from unleashing 
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another world war so that Germany, having abandoned 
forever the mirage of a policy of conquest, might make a 
firm start on the road to peaceful development. 

Expressing the will of the peoples who made untold 
sacrifices for the sake of crushing the Hitierite aggres- 
sors, the governments of the Four Powers solemnly 
undertook to eradicate German militarism and Naziism, 
to prevent forever their revival, and to take all steps to 
ensure that Germany would never again threaten its 
neighbors or the preservation of world peace. The par- 
ticipants in the Potsdam Conference expressed their 
determination to prevent any Fascist and militaristic 
activity or propaganda. They also undertook to permit 
and encourage all democratic political parties in 
Germany. 

For purposes of destroying the economic foundation 
of German militarism, it was decided to eliminate exces- 
sive concentration in Germany’s economy, represented in 
the form of cartels, syndicates, trusts, and other monop- 
olies, which ensured the assumption of power by Fascism 
and the preparation and carrying out of Hitlerite 
aggression. 

The Potsdam Agreement contained important provi- 
sions whereby Germany was to be regarded as a single 
economic entity, even during the occupation period. The 
agreement also provided for the creation of central Ger- 
man administrative departments. The Council of For- 
eign Ministers, established by a decision of the Potsdam 
Conference, was instructed to prepare a peace settlement 
for Germany. 

The implementation of all these measures should have 
enabled the German people to effect a fundamental recon- 
struction of their life and to ensure the creation of a 
united, peace-loving, democratic German state. 

Such are the main provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, which ensured an equitable combination of the in- 
terests both of the nations that had fought against Ger- 
many and of the fundamental interests of the German 
people themselves, and at the same time created a sound 
basis for carrying out a joint policy by the Four Powers 
concerning the German question, and, hence, for extensive 
and fruitful cooperation between them in European mat- 
ters in general. However, further developments deviated 
a great deal from the direction mapped out at Potsdam. 
Relations between the USSR and the Three Western 
Powers kept deteriorating. Mutual distrust and suspi- 
cion kept growing and have now developed into unfriendly 
relations. 

The Soviet Government sincerely hoped that after the 
victorious end of the war it would be quite possible, not- 
withstanding all the inevitability of ideological differ- 
ences, to continue the fruitful cooperation between the 
Great Powers that headed the anti-Hitler coalition, on 
the basis of sober recognition of the situation resulting 
from the war. 

The policy of the Western Powers, however, was in- 
creasingly influenced by forces obsessed with hatred for 
Socialist and Communist ideas but which concealed dur- 
ing the war their hostile designs against the Soviet 
Union. As a result, the course was set in the West 
toward the utmost aggravation of the ideological struggle 
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headed by aggressive leaders, opponents of the peaceful 
coexistence of states. The signal for this was given to 
the United States and to other Western countries by W. 
Churchill in his notorious Fulton speech in March 1946. 

The conflict between the two ideologies—a struggle of 
minds and convictions—in itself could not have been par- 
ticularly detrimental to relations between states. The 
ideological struggle has never abated and it will continue 
so long as there are different views on the structure of 
society. But, unfortunately, the pronouncements of W. 
Churchill and those who share his views influenced the 
minds of other Western statesmen, which had the most 
regrettable consequences. Governmental bodies and the 
armed forces joined in the ideological struggle that blazed 
forth. The results are universally known. Instead of 
developing cooperation between the major Great Powers, 
the world was split into opposing military alignments and 
competition began in the manufacture and stockpiling of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. In other words, war prep- 
arations were launched. The Soviet Government deeply 
regrets that events took such a turn, since this prejudices 
the cause of peace and runs counter to the natural desire 
of peoples for peaceful coexistence and friendly coopera- 
tion. There was a time when the leaders of the USA 
and Great Britain, in particular Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the outstanding American statesman, reflecting the senti- 
ments of the mass of the people, proclaimed the necessity 
of creating such a system of mutual relations between 
states under which the nations would feel secure and 
people everywhere could live all their lives without fear. 

A particularly drastic change in relations between the 
USA, as well as Britain and France, and the Soviet Union 
occurred when those powers shifted to pursuing a policy 
in Germany that ran counter to the Potsdam Agreement. 
The first violation of the Potsdam Agreement was the 
refusal by the governments of the USA, Great Britain, 
and France to honor their commitments under the afore- 
said agreement regarding the transfer to the Soviet Union 
of the agreed amount of industrial equipment from West 
Germany, in partial compensation for the destruction and 
damage inflicted upon the national economy of the USSR 
by the aggression of Hitlerite Germany. 

But the matter did not end there. With every passing 
year the governments of the USA and Great Britain 
drifted farther and farther away from the principles un- 
derlying the Potsdam Agreement. The same road was 
followed by France which, although it acceded to the 
Potsdam Agreement later, cannot, of course, disclaim its 
share of the responsibility for carrying out this agree- 
ment. 

Having embarked upon the restoration of the military 
and economic potential of West Germany, the Western 
Powers revived and strengthened the very forces that 
had forged Hitler’s war machine. Had the Western 
Powers honored the Potsdam Agreement they would have 
prevented the German militarists from regaining their 
positions, checked revanche tendencies, and not permitted 
Germany to create an army and an industry manufactur- 
However, it is a known 
fact that the governments of the Three Powers not only 
failed to do this but, on the contrary, sanctioned the crea- 


tion of a West German army and are encouraging the 
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ing the means of destruction. 


arming of the Federal Republic of Germany, disregarding 
the commitments made at Potsdam. Moreover, they in- 
cluded West Germany in the North Atlantic bloc, which 
was created behind the back of the Soviet Union and, as 
everyone is aware, against it, and are now arming West 
Germany with atomic and rocket weapons. 

It is evident that the bitter lessons of the murderous 
war have been lost on certain Western statesmen, who 
are once again dragging out the notorious Munich policy 
of inciting German militarism against the Soviet Union, 
their recent comrade in arms. 

The legitimate question arises as to whether the very 
promoters of the present Western policy with respect 
to Germany can guarantee that the German militarism 
nurtured by them will not once again turn against its 
present partners and that the American, British, and 
French peoples will not have to pay with their blood for 
the violation by the governments of the Three Western 
Powers of the Allied agreements on the peaceful and 
democratic development of Germany. It is doubtful 
whether anyone can give such guarantees. 

The policy of the USA, Britain, and France with respect 
to West Germany has led to the violation of those pro- 
visions of the Potsdam Agreement designed to ensure the 
unity of Germany as a peace-loving and democratic state. 
And when a separate state, the Federal Republic of 

yermany, was set up independently [of the Soviet Union] 
in West Germany, which was occupied by the troops of 
the Three Powers, East Germany, where forces deter- 
mined not to allow the German people to be plunged once 
again into disaster assumed the leadership, had no alter- 
native but to create in its turn an independent state. 

Thus, two states came into being in Germany. 
Whereas in West Germany, whose development was 
directed by the United States, Britain, and France, a 
government took office the representatives of which do 
not conceal their hatred for the Soviet Union and often 
openly advertise the similarity of their aspirations to 
the plans of the Hitlerite aggressors, in Hast Germany 
a government was formed which has irrevocably broken 
with Germany’s aggressive past. State and public affairs 
in the German Democratic Republic are governed by a 
constitution fully in keeping with the principles of the 
Potsdam Agreement and the finest progressive traditions 
of the German nation. The rule of monopolies and 
Junkers has been abolished forever in the GDR. Naziism 
has been eradicated and a number of other social and 
economic reforms have been carried out, which have 
destroyed the basis for the revival of militarism and 
have made the German Democratic Republic an impor- 
tant factor of peace in Europe. The Government of the 
GDR has solemnly proclaimed that it will fulfill, to the 
letter, its commitments under the Potsdam Agreement, 
which, incidentally, the Government of the FRG obsti- 
nately evades. 

The inclusion of the FRG in the North Atlantic bloc 
compelled the Soviet Union to adopt countermeasures, in 
as much as the commitments binding the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Great Britain, and France were broken 
by the Three Western Powers, which united with West 
Germany, and previously with Italy, against the Soviet 
Union, which had borne the brunt of the struggle against 
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the Fascist aggressors. That closed military alignment 
created an equal threat to other countries as well. Such 
a situation compelled the Soviet Union, as well as a num- 
ber of other Kuropean countries that were victims of 
aggression by German and Italian Fascism, to establish 
their own defensive organization, concluding for this 
purpose the Warsaw Treaty, to which the GDR also 
acceded. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing: The Potsdam Agreement has been grossly 
violated by the Western Powers. It is like the trunk of 
a tree, once mighty and fruitful, but now cut down and 
with its heart taken out. The lofty goals for which the 
Potsdam Agreement was concluded have long since been 
renounced by the Western Powers, and what they are 
actually doing in Germany is diametrically opposed to 
what the Potsdam Agreement had envisaged. The crux 
of the matter is not, of course, that the social and politi- 
cal systems of the GDR and the FRG are basically 
different. The Soviet Government considers that the 
solution of the question of social structure of both Ger- 
man states is the concern of the Germans themselves. 
The Soviet Union stands for complete noninterference 
in the internal affairs of the German people, or in those 
of any other people. But the GDR’s movement towards 
socialism has given rise to the enmity and profound 
hostility of the Federal Government toward it—which 
finds full support and encouragement by the NATO mem- 
bers, and, above all, the United States. 

The Government of the FRG, encouraged by the Western 
Powers, is systematically fanning the “cold war,” and its 
leaders have repeatedly stated that the FRG would pursue 
the policy “from a position of strength,” i. e., a policy of 
dictation to the other German state. Thus, the Govern- 
ment of the FRG does not want a peaceful unification of 
the German people, who are living in two states under 
different social systems, but is nurturing plans for abolish- 
ing the GDR and sirengthening at the latter’s expense its 
own inilitaristic state. 

The Soviet Government fully understands the position 
of the German Democratic Republic, which does not want 
to see the democratic and social gains of the German 
working people destroyed, the property of capitalists and 
landlords restored, the land, plants, and factories taken 
away from the people, and the GDR subjected to a milita- 
rist regime. The recent elections for the People’s Cham- 
ber and local bodies of the German Deinocratic Republic 
are yet another striking indication that the population of 
the GDR unanimously supports the policy of its Govern- 
ment, which is aimed at preserving peace and reuniting 
Germany on a peaceful and democratic basis, and is fully 
determined to defend its Socialist gains. The Soviet 
Union expresses complete solidarity with the GDR, which 
is firmly defending its lawful rights. 

If one is to face the truth, one should recognize that 
other countries are not too eager either to support the 
plans of the Government of the FRG for unifying Ger- 
many by force. And this is understandable, since peoples 
including those of France and Great Britain, are still 
smarting from the wounds inflicted on them by Hitlerite 
Germany. 
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Traces of the last war are far from erased from French 
towns and villages. The ruins left in the capital and in 
many cities of Great Britain after the bombings by Nazi 
planes have not yet been removed, and millions of Britons 
cannot forget the tragic fate of Coventry. The peoples 
that were subjected to occupation by the Hitlerite army 
fully understand these feelings. They lost millions of 
men and women, killed or tortured to death, and saw 
thousands of cities destroyed and villages burned on their 
soil. The Soviet people will never forget what happened 
to Stalingrad, nor will the Poles ever forget the fate of 
Warsaw, nor the Czechoslovak people that of Lidice. 
American families also came to know the grief of losing 
their kith and kin. Germany twice unleashed world wars 
and in both cases dragged into them the United States of 
America, whose sons were compelled to shed their blood in 
lands thousands of miles away from American shores. 

Mindful of all this, the peoples cannot and will not per- 
mit the unification of Germany on a militaristic basis. 

There is another program for uniting Germany, which 
is advocated by the German Democratic Republic. This 
is a program for uniting Germany as a peace-loving and 
democratic state, and it cannot fail to be welcomed by the 
peoples. There is but one way to put it into effect, that is, 
through agreement and contacts between the two German 
states and through the establishment of a German confed- 
eration. The implementation of this proposal would, 
without affecting the social structures of the GDR and the 
FRG, direct into the single channel of a peaceful policy 
the efforts of their governments and parliaments and 
would ensure a gradual rapprochement and merger of the 
two German states. 

The Soviet Union, as well as other states interested in 
strengthening the peace in Europe, supports the proposals 
of the German Democratic Republic for the peaceful unifi- 
cation of Germany. The Government of the USSR 
regrets that none of the efforts made in this direction has 
as yet produced any positive results, since the governments 
of the United States and other NATO members, and, above 
all, the Government of the FRG, do not, in fact, display any 
concern either for the conclusion of a peace treaty or for 
the unification of Germany. 

Consequently, the policy pursued by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, directed as it is toward the 
militarization of West Germany and toward involving it 
in the military bloc of the Western Powers, has also 
prevented the enforcement of those provisions of the Pots- 
dam Agreement that pertain to Germany’s unity. 

Actually, of all the Allied agreements on Germany, only 
one is being carried out today. It is the agreement on 
the so-called quadripartite status of Berlin. On the basis 
of that status, the Three Western Powers are ruling the 
roost in West Berlin, turning it into a kind of state with- 
in a state and using it as a center from which to pursue 
subversive activity against the GDR, the Soviet Union, 
and the other parties to the Warsaw Treaty. The United 
States, Great Britain, and France are freely communi- 
cating with West Berlin through lines of communication 
passing through the territory and the airspace of the 
German Democratic Republic, which they do not even 
want to recognize. 

The governments of the Three Powers are seeking to 
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keep in force the long-since obsolete part of the wartime 
agreements that governed the occupation of Germany and 
entitled them in the past to stay in Berlin. At the same 
time, as stated above, the Western Powers have grossly 
violated the Four-Power agreements, including the Pots- 
dam Agreement, which is the most concentrated ex- 
pression of the obligations of the Powers with respect to 
Germany. Moreover, the Four-Power agreements on the 
occupation of Germany, which the governments of the 
USA, Great Britain, and France invoke in support of 
their rights in West Berlin, were approved by the Pots- 
dam Agreement or adopted for its implementation. In 
other words, the Three Powers are demanding, for their 
own sake, the preservation of the occupation privileges 
based on those Four-Power agreements, which they them- 
selves have violated. 

If the USA, Great Britain, and France are indeed stay- 
ing in Berlin by virtue of the right stemming from the 
aforementioned international agreements and, primarily, 
from the Potsdam Agreement, this implies their duty to 
abide by these agreements. Those who have grossly 
violated these agreements have lost the right to maintain 
their occupation regime in Berlin or any other part of 
Germany. Furthermore, is it possible to insist on the 
occupation regime being maintained in Germany or in any 
part thereof for more than 13 years after the end of the 
war? For, any occupation is an event of limited duration, 
which is expressly stipulated in the Four-Power agree- 
ments on Germany. 

It is well known that the conventional way to put an 
end to occupation is for the parties that were at war to 
conclude a peace treaty offering the defeated country the 
conditions necessary for the re-establishment of normal 
life. 

The fact that Germany still has no peace treaty is the 
fault primarily of the governments of the USA, Britain, 
and France, which have never seemed to be in sympathy 
with the idea of drafting such a treaty. It is known that 
the governments of the Three Powers reacted negatively 
to every approach the Soviet Government has made to 
them regarding the preparation of a peace treaty with 
Germany. 

At present, the USA, Great Britain, and France are 
opposed, as follows from their notes of September 30 of 
this year, to the latest proposals for a peaceful settlement 
with Germany put forward by the Soviet Union and the 
GDR, while making no proposals of their own on this 
question, just as they have made none throughout the 
postwar period. As a matter of fact, the last note of the 
US Government is a restatement of the position that 
proved to be utterly unrealistic, whereby Germany’s na- 
tional unity is to be re-established by the USSR, the USA, 
Great Britain, and France rather than by the German 
states that are to unite. It also follows from the US 
Government’s note that it is once again avoiding negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the other interested 
states for the purpose of preparing a peace treaty with 
Germany. The result is a veritable vicious circle: The 
US Government is objecting to the drafting of a German 
peace treaty by referring to the absence of a united 
German state while at the same time hampering the 
reunification of Germany by rejecting the only real 
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possibility of solving this problem through agreement 
between the two German states. 

Is it not because the Western Powers would like to 
prolong indefinitely their privileges in West Germany 
and the occupation regime in West Berlin that they 
take this position on the question of drafting a peace 
treaty? It is becoming increasingly clear that such is 
the actual state of affairs. 

The Soviet Government reaffirms its readiness to par- 
ticipate at any time in negotiations to draft a peace treaty 
with Germany. However, the absence of a peace treaty 
can by no means be an excuse now for attempting to 
maintain the occupation regime anywhere in Germany. 

The occupation period in Germany has long since be- 
come a thing of the past and any attempts to prevent 
the disappearance of special rights of foreign powers in 
Germany are becoming a dangerous anachronism. The 
occupation regime in Germany has never been an end in~ 
itself. It was established to help the healthy forces of 
the German nation to build their own new peace-loving 
and democratic state on the ruins of a militaristic 
Germany. 

Desirous of living in peace and friendship with the 
entire German people, the Soviet Union has established 
and is maintaining normal diplomatic relations with both 
German states. Close friendly relations bind the Soviet 
Union to the German Democratic Republic. These re- 
lations were embodied in the treaty concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic 
on September 20, 1955. In accordance with this treaty, 
relations between the two states are based on complete 
equality of rights, respect for each other’s sovereignty, 
and noninterference in each cther’s internal affairs. The 
Soviet Government proceeds from the same principles 
in its relations with the other German state—the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

On their part, the governments of the USA, Great 
Britain, and France proclaimed an end to the occupation 
regime in the territory of the FRG, which had been under 
their control and administration, when they signed the 
Paris agreements. The Four-Power status of Berlin 
came into being because Berlin, as the capital of Ger- 
many, was designated as the seat of the Control Council 
established for Germany’s administration during the ini- 
tial period of occupation. This status has been scrupu- 
lously observed by the Soviet Union up to the present 
time, although the Control Council ceased to exist as 
early as ten years ago and there have been two capitals 
in Germany for a long time. As for the USA, Great 
Britain, and France, they have chosen to abuse in a 
flagrant manner their occupation rights in Berlin and 
have exploited the Four-Power status of the city for their 
own purposes to the detriment of the Soviet Union, the 
German Democratic Republic, and the other Socialist 
countries. j 

At one time, the agreement on the Four-Power status of 
Berlin was an agreement providing for equal rights of the 
Four Powers, which was concluded for peaceful demo- 
cratic purposes, which purposes later became known as 
the Potsdam principles. At that time, this agreement 
met the requirements of the day and was in accordance 
with the interests of all its signatories—the USSR, the 
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USA, Great Britain, and France. Now that the Western 
Powers have begun to arm West Germany and turn it 
into an instrument of their policy directed against the 
Soviet Union, the very essence of this erstwhile Allied 
agreement on Berlin has disappeared. It was violated 
by three of its signatories, who began using it against 
the fourth signatory, i. e., against the Soviet Union. It 
would be ridiculous to expect that in such a situation 
the Soviet Union or any other self-respecting state in its 
place would pretend not to notice the changes that have 
occurred. 

An obviously absurd situation has thus arisen, in which 
the Soviet Union seems to be supporting and maintaining 
favorable conditions for the Western Powers in their 
activities against the Soviet Union and its Allies under 
the Warsaw Treaty. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Union, just as the other 
parties to the Warsaw Treaty, cannot tolerate such a 
situation any longer. For the occupation regime in West 
Berlin to continue would be tantamount to recognizing 
something like a privileged position of the NATO coun- 
tries, for which there is, of course, no reason whatsoever. 

It is hardly possible seriously to believe that the 
Soviet Union will help the forces of aggression to develop 
subversive activities, much less to prepare an attack on 
Socialist countries. It should be clear for anybody with 
common sense that the Soviet Union cannot maintain 
a situation in West Berlin that is detrimental to its lawful 
interests, its security, and the security of other Socialist 
countries. It would be well to bear'in mind that the 
Soviet Union is not a Jordan or an Iran and will never 
tolerate any methods of pressure upon it for the purpose 
of imposing conditions advantageous to the opposing 
NATO military bloc. But this is precisely what the West- 
ern Powers are trying to get the Soviet Union to endorse 
in their attempts to retain their rights of occupants in 
West Berlin. 

Can the Soviet Union disregard all these facts, which 
affect the vital security interests of the Soviet Union, of 
its ally—the German Democratic Republic—and of all 
the member states of the Warsaw Defense Treaty? Of 
course not! The Soviet Government can no longer con- 
sider itself bound by that part of the Allied agreements on 
Germany that has assumed an inequitable character and 
is being used for the purpose of maintaining the occupa- 
tion regime in West Berlin and interfering in the internal 
affairs of the GDR. 

In this connection, the Government of the USSR hereby 
notifies the United States Government that the Soviet 
Union regards as null and void the “Protocol of the 
Agreement between the Governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, 
and the United Kingdom on the zones of occupation in 
Germany and on the administration of Greater Berlin,” 
of September 12, 1944, and the related supplementary 
agreements, including the agreement on the control 
machinery in Germany, concluded between the govern- 
ments of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain, and France 
on May 1, 1945, i. e., the agreements that were intended 
to be in effect during the first years after the capitulation 
of Germany. 
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It is easy to see that all the Soviet Government is doing 
by making this statement is to recognize the actual state 
of affairs, which consists in the fact that the USA, Great 
Britain, and France have long since rejected the essen- 
tials of the treaties and agreements concluded during the 
war against Hitler Germany and after its defeat. The 
Soviet Government is doing no more than drawing con- 
clusions that inevitably ensue for the Soviet Union from 
this actual state of affairs. 

Pursuant to the foregoing and proceeding from the 
principle of respect for the sovereignty of the German 
Democratic Republic, the Soviet Government will enter 
into negotiations with the Government of the GDR at an 
appropriate time with a view to transferring to the 
German Democratic Republic the functions temporarily 
performed by the Soviet authorities by virtue of the 
above-mentioned Allied agreements and under the 
agreement between the USSR and the GDR of September 
20, 1955. The best way to solve the Berlin problem would 
undoubtedly be to adopt a decision based on the enforce- 
ment of the Potsdam Agreement on Germany. But this is 
possible only in the event that the three Western Powers 
return to a policy in German affairs that would be 
pursued jointly with the USSR and in conformity with 
the spirit and principles of the Potsdam Agreement. In 
the present circumstances this would mean the with- 
drawal of the Federal Republic of Germany from NATO 
with the simultaneous withdrawal of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic from the Warsaw Treaty [organization], 
and an agreement whereby, in accordance with the 
principles of the Potsdam Agreement, neither of the two 
German states would have any armed forces except 
those needed to maintain law and order at home and 
guard the frontiers. 

Should the Government of the United States be un- 
willing to contribute in such a way to the implementation 
of the political principles of the Allied agreements on 
Germany, it will have no reason, either legal or moral, for 
insisting on the preservation of the Four-Power status of 
Berlin, Some ill-wishers of the Soviet Union may of 
course try to interpret the position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the question of the occupation regime in Berlin 
as the striving for some sort of annexation. It goes with- 
out saying that such an interpretation has nothing in 
common with reality. The Soviet Union, just as the 
other Socialist states, has no territorial claims. In its 
policy, it is firmly guided by the principle of condemning 
annexation, i. e., the seizure of foreign territories and 
forced annexation of foreign peoples. This principle was 
proclaimed by Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state, as 
far back as the first days of Soviet power in Russia. 

The USSR does not seek any conquests. All it wants 
is to put an end to the abnormal and dangerous situation 
that has developed in Berlin because of the continued 
occupation of its western sectors by the USA, Great 
Britain, and France. 

An independent solution to the Berlin problem must 
be found in the very near future since the Western 
Powers refuse to take part in the preparation of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the Government of the FRG, 
supported by the same powers, is pursuing a policy 
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hampering the unification of Germany. It is necessary to 
prevent West Berlin from being used any longer as a 
springboard for intensive espionage, sabotage, and other 
subversive activities against Socialist countries, the 
GDR, and the USSR or, to quote the leaders of the 
United States Government, to prevent its being used for 
“indirect aggression” against the countries of the 
Socialist camp. 

Essentially speaking, the only interest the United 
States, Great Britain and France have in West Berlin 
consists in using this “frontlinc city,” as it is vociferously 
called in the West, as a vantage point from which to 
earry on hostile activities against the socialist countries. 
The Western powers gain nothing else from their stay in 
Berlin as occupants. The ending of the illegal occupa- 
tion of West Berlin would cause no harm whatever, either 
to the United States or to Great Britain or France. It 
would, on the other hand, substantially improve the in- 
ternational atmosphere in Europe and set peoples’ minds 
at rest in all countries. 

On the contrary, the Western powers’ insistence on 
continuing their occupation of West Berlin would lead 
to the conclusion that the matter is not confined to “in- 
direct aggression” against the GDR and the Soviet Union, 
and that some other plans are apparently being kept 
in view for an even more dangerous use of West Berlin. 

The Soviet Government makes this approach to the 
Government of the USA, guided by the desire to achieve 
a relaxation of international tension; to put an end to 
the state of “cold war” and pave the way for the restora- 
tion of good relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, as well as Great Britain and France; to 
clear away everything that gives rise to clashes and 
quarrels between our countries; and to reduce the num- 
ber of causes leading to conflicts. Indeed, one cannot 
escape the fact that West Berlin, in its present status, 
is just such a source of discord and suspicion between our 
countries. 

Of course, the most correct and natural way to solve 
the problem would be for the western part of Berlin, 
now actually detached from the GDR, to be reunited with 
its eastern part and for Berlin to become a unified city 
within the state in whose territory it is situated. 

However, the Soviet Government, taking into account 
the present unrealistic policy of the USA as well as of 
Great Britain and France with respect to the German 
Democratic Republic, cannot but foresee the difficulties 
the Western powers have in contributing to such a solu- 
tion of the Berlin problem. At the same time, it is 
guided by the concern that the process of liquidating the 
occupation regime may not involve any painful break in 
the established way of life of the West Berlin population. 

One cannot of course fail to take into account the 
fact that the political and economic development of West 
Berlin during the period of its occupation by the three 
Western powers has progressed in a different direction 
from the development of East Berlin and the GDR, as 
a result of which the way of life in the two parts of 
Berlin are at the present time entirely different. The 
Soviet Government considers that when the foreign oc- 
cupation is ended the population of West Berlin must be 
granted the right to have whatever way of life it wishes 
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for itself. If the inhabitants of West Berlin desire to 
preserve the present way of life, based on private capi- 
talistic ownership, that is up to them. The USSR, for 
its part, would respect any choice of the West Berliners 
in this matter. 

In view of all these considerations, the Soviet Govern- 
ment on its part would consider it possible to solve the 
West Berlin question at the present time by the con- 
version of West Berlin into an independent political 
unit—a free city, without any state, including both exist- 
ing German states, interfering in its life. Specifically, it 
might be possible to agree that the territory of the free 
city be demilitarized and that no armed forces be con- 
tained therein. The free city, West Berlin, could have 
its own government and run its own economic, admin- 
istrative, and other affairs. 

The Four Powers which shared in the administration 
of Berlin after the war could, as well as both of the 
German states, undertake to respect the status of West 
Berlin as a free city, just as was done, for instance, by 
the Four Powers with respect to the neutral status which 
was adopted by the Austrian Republic. 

For its part, the Soviet Government would have no 
objection to the United Nations also sharing, in one 
way or other, in observing the free-city status of West 
Berlin. 

It is obvious that, considering the specific position of 
West Berlin, which lies within the territory of the GDR 
and is cut off from the outside world, the question would 
arise of some kind of arrangement with the German 
Democratic Republic concerning guarantees of unhindered 
communications between the free city and the outside 
world—both to the East and to the West—with the object 
of free movement of passenger and freight traffic. In its 
turn West Berlin would undertake not to permit on its 
territory any hostile subversive activity directed against 
the GDR or any other state. 

The above-mentioned solution of the problem of West 
Berlin’s status would be an important step toward nor- 
malizing the situation in Berlin, which, instead of being 
a hotbed of unrest and tension, could become a center 
for contacts and cooperation between both parts of Ger- 
many in the interest of her peaceful future and the unity 
of the German nation. 

The establishment of free-city status for West Berlin 
would firmly ensure the development of West Berlin’s 
economy, due to its contacts on all sides with the states 
of the East and the West, and would ensure a decent 
standard of living for the city’s population. For its part, 
the Soviet Union states that it would contribute in every 
way toward the achievement of these ends, in particular 
by placing orders for industrial goods and amounts that 
would fully ensure the stability and prosperity of the free 
city’s economy, and by regular deliveries on a commercial 
basis of the necessary quantities of raw materials and 
food stuffs to West Berlin. Thus, by the liquidation of 
the occupation regime, not only would the more than two 
million people of West Berlin not be harmed but on the 
contrary they would have every opportunity to raise their 
living standard. 

In case the Government of the USA and the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France express their agree- 
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ment to consider the question of liquidating the present 
occupation regime in West Berlin by setting up a free 
city within its territory, the Soviet government would be 
willing en behalf of the Four Powers to enter into official 
contact on this matter with the government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, with which it has already had 
preliminary consultations prior to the sending of the 
present note. 

Naturally, it would also be realized that the GDR’s 
agreement to set up on its territory such an independent 
political organism as a free city of West Berlin would 
be a concession, a definite sacrifice on the part of the 
GDR for the sake of strengthening peace in Europe, and 
for the sake of the national interest of the German people 
as a whole. 

The Soviet Government, guided by a desire to normalize 
the situation in Berlin in the interest of European peace 
and in the interest of a peaceful and independent develop- 
ment of Germany, has resolved to effect measures on its 
part designed to liquidate the occupation regime in Berlin. 
It hopes that the Government of the USA will show a 
proper understanding of these motives and make a real- 
istic approach to the Berlin question. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government is prepared 
to enter into negotiations with the governments of the 
United States of America and with those of the other 
states concerned on granting West Berlin the status of a 
demilitarized free city. In case this proposal is not ac- 
ceptable to the government of the USA then there will no 
longer remain any topic for negotiations between the 
former occupying powers on the Berlin question. 

The Soviet Government seeks to have the necessary 
change in Berlin’s situation take place in a cold atmos- 
phere, without haste and unnecessary friction, with 
maximum possible consideration for the interests of the 
parties concerned. Obviously, a certain period of time 
will be necessary for the powers which occupied Germany 
after the defeat of Hitler’s Wehrmacht to agree on pro- 
claiming West Berlin a free city provided, naturally, that 
the Western powers display due interest in this proposal. 

It should also be taken into consideration that the 
necessity may arise for talks between the municipal 
authorities of both parts of Berlin and also between the 
GDR and the FRG to settle any questions that may arise. 
In view of this, the Soviet Government proposes to make 
no changes in the present procedure for military traffic of 
the USA, Great Britain, and France from West Berlin 
to the FRG for half a year. It regards such a period as 
fully sufficient to provide a sound basis for the solution 
of the questions connected with the change in Berlin’s 
situation and to prevent a possibility of any complica- 
tions, provided, naturally, that the governments of the 
Western powers do not deliberately seek such complica- 
tions. During the above-mentioned period the parties will 
have an opportunity to prove in practice their desire to 
ease international tension by settling the Berlin question. 

If the above-mentioned period is not utilized to reach 
an adequate agreement, the Soviet Union will then carry 
out the planned measures through an agreement with the 
GDR. It is envisaged that the German Democratic Re- 
public, like any other independent state, must fully deal 
with questions concerning its space, i. e., exercise its 


sovereignty on land, on water, and in the air. At the 
same time, there will terminate all contacts still main- 
tained between representatives of the armed forces and 
other officials of the Soviet Union in Germany and cor- 
responding representatives of the armed forces and other 
officials of the USA, Great Britain, and France on ques- 
tions pertaining to Berlin. 

Voices are raised in the capitals of some Western 
powers that those powers do not recognize the Soviet 
Union’s decision to relinquish its part in the maintenance 
of the occupation status in Berlin. But how can one 
place the question on such a level? He who today speaks 
of nonrecognition of the steps planned by the Soviet Union 
obviously would like to talk with the latter not in the 
language of reason and well-founded arguments but in the 
language of brute force, forgetting that the Soviet people 
are not affected by threats and intimidation. If behind 
the words about “nonrecognition” there really lies the 
intention to resort to force and drag the world into a war 
over Berlin, the advocates of such a policy should realize 
that they assume a very grave responsibility for all its 
consequences before all nations and before history. Those 
who indulge in sabre-rattling in connection with the situ- 
ation in Berlin are once again betraying their interests 
in preserving for aggressive purposes the occupation 
regime in Berlin. 

The Government of the Soviet Union would like to hope 
that the problem of normalizing the situation in Berlin, 
which life itself raises before our states as a natural 
necessity, will in any case be solved in accordance with 
considerations of statesmenship, the interests of peace 
between peoples, without the unnecessary nervous strain 
and intensification of a “cold war.” 

Methods of blackmail and reckless threats of force 
will be least of all appropriate in solving such a prob- 
lem as the Berlin question. Such methods will not help 
solve a single question, but can only bring the situation 
to the danger point. But only madmen can go to the 
length of unleashing another world war over the pres- 
ervation of privileges of occupiers in West Berlin. If 
such madmen should really appear, there is no doubt 
that strait jackets could be found for them. If the 
statesmen responsible for the policy of the Western 
powers are guided by feelings of hatred for communism 
and the socialist countries in their approach to the Berlin 
question as well as other international problems, no good 
will come out of it. Neither the Soviet Union nor any 
other small socialist state can or will deny its existence 
precisely as a socialist state. That is why, having united 
in an unbreakable fraternal alliance, they firmly stand 
in defense of their rights and their state frontiers, acting 
according to the motto—one for all and all for one. Any 
violation of the frontiers of the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, or Czechoslovakia, any aggressive ac- 
tion against any member state of the Warsaw Treaty 
will be regarded by all its participants as an act of ag- 
gression against them all and will immediately cause 
appropriate retaliation. 

The Soviet Government believes that it would be 
sensible to recognize the situation prevailing in the world 
and to create normal relations for the co-existence of 
all states, to develop international trade, to build rela- 
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tions between our countries on the basis of the well- 
known principles of mutual respect for one another’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, nonaggression, non- 
interference in one another’s internal affairs, equality and 
mutual benefit. 

The Soviet Union and its people and government are 
sincerely striving for the restoration of good relations 
with the United States of America, relations based on 


trust, which are quite feasible as shown by the exper- 
fence in the joint struggle against the Hitlerite aggres- 
sors, and which in peacetime would hold out to our 
countries nothing but the advantages of mutually enriched 
spiritual and material cooperation between our peoples, 
and to all other people the blessings of a tranquil life 
under conditions of an enduring peace. 


Moscow, November 27, 1958 


United States—Latin American Relations, 1953-1958 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


by Milton S. Eisenhower, Personal Representative of the President 


DeceMBer 27, 1958 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Five years ago I sub- 
mitted to you a report? on United States—Latin 
American Relations following field observations 
in the ten Republics of South America and sub- 
sequent study with the Federal officials who had 
accompanied me on that fact-finding, good-will 
trip. 

In the 1953 report, I emphasized the vital im- 
portance of Latin America and the United States 
to each other; suggested the principles which 
should be observed in strengthening hemispheric 
relations; analyzed those continental conditions 
which have a direct bearing upon United States 
policies and programs; and recommended a num- 
ber of actions which I believed would be helpful 
in binding the American Republics into a co- 
operative enterprise directed toward the goals of 
peace, freedom, and rising levels of human well- 
being. 

In the period September 1956 to May 1957, I 
had an extraordinary opportunity to learn the 
views of distinguished leaders of the twenty re- 
publics of Latin America. It was my privilege 
to serve as your personal representative on the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Repre- 
sentatives, which unanimously recommended to 
the Chiefs of State ways in which the Organiza- 
tion of American States might broaden the scope 
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of its activities for the benefit of the peoples of 
this hemisphere.? 

In the summer of 1957, several associates and I, 
at your request, responded to an invitation from 
President Ruiz Cortines of Mexico, and made a 
fact-finding good-will visit to that country. 

Then, in July of this year, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, the President of 
the Export-Import Bank, the Managing Director 
of the Development Loan Fund, a physician of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and I made a fact- 
finding trip to the five republics of Central Amer- 
ica and to Panama,’ interrupting it for a few 
days to participate in Puerto Rico’s sixth annual 
celebration of its having achieved Commonwealth 
status. 

It had been my intention to submit to you soon 
after my return from this latest mission a report 
on our findings, and further recommendations for 
improving United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. However, I found it desirable to spend all 
the time I could spare from my University duties 
in holding extensive discussions with Federal 
agencies, and one international agency, whose 
policies and programs have a significant bearing 
on this central problem. During the past four 
months I have had helpful conversations with you, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State and 
other officials of the State Department, the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury and some of his associates, 
the National Security Planning Board, the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, the 
President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Managing Direc- 
tor and other officials of the Development Loan 
Fund, various officials in other Departments, and 
the heads of some of our industrial enterprises 
with activities in Latin America. I suspect, 
therefore, that there have already been set in mo- 
tion activities which will lead to such results as 
might be expected from my studies and observa- 
tions. Hence this report, as an addendum to the 
one I submitted in 1953, is prepared primarily 
for the record. 

I reaffirm essentially all I said in my report 
of 1953, but now I must add a note of urgency to 
my general recommendation that the nations of 
Latin America and the United States re-examine 
their attitudes and policies toward one another 
and constantly seek to strengthen their economic, 
political, and cultural relations, to their mutual 
benefit. 

Latin America is a continental area in ferment. 
While its productivity is increasing, so is its popu- 
lation, at an unprecedented rate. A high degree 
of illiteracy, poverty, and dependence on one- 
commodity economies with consequent wide fluc- 
tuations in income still characterize most of this 
vast area. ' 

But the people generally, including the most 
humble of them, now know that low standards of 
living are neither universal nor inevitable, and 
they are therefore impatiently insistent that 
remedial actions be taken. It is perhaps natura] 
for them to look primarily to the United States 
for assistance. 

Neither the people nor their leaders seek finan- 
cial grants, save in a few isolated and emergency 
situations. Rather, they want public and private 
credit in increasing quantities, stable trade rela- 
tions, greater stability in the prices of raw com- 
modities which they sell, and technical assistance 
designed to hasten overall development primarily 
through improvement in education, health, and 
agricultural and industrial productivity. 


The Need for Understanding 


It is surely a truism to say that if the govern- 
ments and peoples of this hemisphere are to coop- 
erate fruitfully in ways that are mutually 
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beneficial—in ways that enable Latin America 
to achieve its aspications without requiring an 
excessive drain upon the over-taxed resources of 
the United States—there must first be better 
understanding among them. 

I commented at length on this in my previous 
report. I now must report that misunderstand- 
ings seem to me to be even more serious than they 
were in 1953. 

In the United States, the problem stems pri- 
marily from a lack of knowledge. We wish to 
be a good neighbor. We want the Latin 
American republics to regard us as a faithful 
friend. But our people generally do not truly 
comprehend the problems and aspirations of our 
neighbors, and thus we sometimes take actions 
which are detrimental to the good relationships 
we wish to foster. Thus it is possible that the 
people of the United States would have favored 
actions different from those that were taken in 
the area of trade relations if they had been in 
possession of all relevant facts. 

In Latin America, misunderstandings of our 
policies, programs, and attitudes are pervasive, 
and are impediments to the development of more 
fruitful cooperation. 

Latin Americans believe that our economic 
capacity is essentially unlimited and that we are 
doing much more for other areas of the world 
than we are for Latin America. This leads them 
to conclude that their failure to obtain credit in 
the desired volume is either sheer perversity or 
discrimination on our part. That this is not so 
is beside my immediate point. Leaders and 
peoples think it is so. This persistent misunder- 
standing, noted in my previous report and found 
this summer to be even more strongly held, 
should warn us that new and dramatic action to 
overcome it is now imperative. 

Another serious misconception is that we some- 
times fix prices, to the detriment of Latin 
America. Everywhere one hears it said, among 
government officials, university students, and 
business leaders: “We must sell to you at prices 
you are willing to pay, and we must buy from 
you at prices you dictate.” 

Why is this false idea circulated? One of the 
most vexing problems in Latin America stems 
from an excessive dependence upon the export of 
agricultural products and minerals, whose prices 
are subject to sharp fluctuations in world markets, 
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whereas the prices of industrial commodities they 
buy are more rigid. That the United States does 
not fix prices—that raw commodity and industrial 
prices are determined in the competitive markets 
of the world, as they should be—is again in one 
sense beside the point. The erroneous belief 
noted above is widely held. It causes bitterness, 
and impedes rational resolution of substantive 
problems. 

I am deeply disturbed by a gross misconcep- 
tion which is evidently fairly recent in origin. 
At least I did not encounter it in 1953. Based on 
a distortion of facts, a false impression is now 
held by certain misinformed individuals and is 
also being cleverly fostered by communist agita- 
tors. Despite our adherence to a policy of non- 
intervention, we are charged with supporting 
Latin American dictators in the face of a 
strong trend toward freedom and democratic 
government. 

It is ironic that this charge is insidiously spread 
by international conspirators who represent the 
most vicious dictatorship in modern history. 

These three examples of Latin American mis- 
understanding of our attitudes, policies, and 
capabilities are only illustrative. 

In my previous report, I made nine recom- 
mendations for action which I hoped would help 
solve the problem. I know that since then notable 
work has been done by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, the State Department, private 
businesses with branches in Latin America, and 
mass media. But the problem grows. New, 
heroic efforts are required. 

I recommend that the United Siates take the 
leadership in urging the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to place high on its program effective 
efforts to develop among the governments and 
peoples of the American Republics that genuine 
understanding on which fruitful cooperative ac- 
tion must be based. 

(a) The OAS should urge each of the American 
Republics to establish a national commission of 
distinguished citizens who voluntarily would as- 
sume, as their major extramural responsibility, 
the promotion within each country of the type of 
broad understanding which is obviously required. 
Commission membership should include educa- 
tors; editors; writers; leaders of business, agri- 
culture, and labor; public officials, and prominent 
individuals from social and cultural institutions. 
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In the larger countries, I would hope that one 
hundred distinguished citizens would be willing 
to serve on each National Commission; in the 
smaller countries, twenty or more might suffice. 
As your representative, I made this reecommenda- 
tion to the Inter-American Committee of Presi- 
dential Representatives and it was there unani- 
mously approved, but the recommendation has not 
been implemented. 

I also recommend that each of the twenty-one 
governments be urged to assume a large measure 
of responsibility for promoting the relevant 
understanding within its own country. 

Sometimes, I regret to report, misunderstand- 
ings are permitted to prevail or are encouraged for 
what may seem to be temporary political advan- 
tage. Actually nothing could be more self-defeat- 
ing. Political leaders must in fact be leaders: 
Each has a profound responsibility for keeping 
his people informed with respect to those great 
problems and issues that determine relationships 
among the family of nations. 

Responsibility for informing the people of the 
United States about Latin American policies, atti- 
tudes, and developments—to the extent this is a 
government duty—rests with the State Depart- 
ment. Responsibility for informing the peoples 
of Latin America about similar matters in the 
United States rests with the United States 
Information Agency. 

I recommend that the information facilities 
of the State Department be increased, that the 
State Department cooperate continuously with the 
United States National Commission for Latin 
American Affairs (as recommended above) and 
that special efforts be made to induce the mass 
media of the United States to maintain competent 
correspondents in Latin America and to carry a 
steady flow of news and interpretive material from 
all twenty republics. 

I also recommend that leadership, student, and 
other exchanges of persons be encouraged by 
every means, Fortunately, the United States offi- 
cial exchange-of-persons program has recently 
been increased. The OAS has initiated an excel- 
lent program of scholarships and fellowships. 
Private foundations should be urged to grant 
scholarships to young men and women who wish 
to study in the United States. American business 
enterprises with interests in Latin America should 
be encouraged to bring promising young employ- 
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ees to the United States for travel, training, and 
education. 

I further recommend that the activities of the 
United States Information Agency in Latin 
America be increased: 

(a) The bi-national center program should be 
expanded. It costs us little. It is rapidly helping 
to make English the second language of Latin 
America, and is enabling many Latin Americans 
to gain an insight into our total culture. 

(b) The USIA publications program should 
be increased and modified so as to place particular 
emphasis on reaching students, intellectuals, and 
workers. 

(c) Government, industry, and foundations 
might well cooperate in establishing, upon request, 
endowed chairs in leading universities of Latin 
America, especially in the social sciences and 
humanities. Initially, these chairs might well be 
occupied by United States professors, but eventu- 
ally by national professors who have done ad- 
vanced work in the United States. 

(d) The USIA posts which had to be vacated 
because of the budgetary cut in 1957 should be 
filled. 

(e) The private effort in Mexico of prominent 
Mexican and United States businessmen to de- 
velop mutual understanding should be studied ; if 
found successful, as I am convinced it is, the 
USIA should arrange for business leaders in the 
United States to try to duplicate this pilot proj- 
ect in other Latin American countries. 

I wish to call attention again to my 1953 sug- 
gestion that we should encourage the establish- 
ment in the United States of bi-national institutes 
for the teaching of Spanish. Our goal should be 
to develop genuine linguistic ability among all 
classes of our population so that we may com- 
municate effectively and read the literature of 
Latin America. We are lamentably deficient in 
this respect. It is a shameful shortcoming in a 
country which has the burden of free world leader- 
ship. 

In. the National Defense Education Act, the 
Congress and the Administration have recognized 
our limitations in languages and knowledge of 
the cultures of regions of the world, and have 
made provision, on a matching grant basis to 
institutions of higher education, for the establish- 
ment of institutes to train teachers and promote 
the teaching of these subjects. This Act pro- 
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vides a good beginning toward the permanent 
establishment of bi-national institutes, and may 
indeed provide a source of well trained personnel 
for them. 


The Need for Credit 

Though vast opportunities exist in Latin Amer- 
ica to increase the efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction—and each of the countries should inten- 
sify its efforts in this area—nonetheless it is clear 
that a substantial increase in levels of living 
requires industrialization. This calls for many 
things, including a steady flow of private and 
public credit. 

The United States drew vast quantities of capi- 
tal from Europe during the early years of its 
industrial revolution ; so today must the republics 
of Latin America look to the United States and 
perhaps to certain European countries for devel- 
opment capital. 

Sound loans in impressive volume have been 
made over a period of years by the Export-Import 
Bank, and by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Private United 
States credit and investment have been of power- 
ful help to Latin America. About twenty per 
cent of outstanding United States investment is 
public, eighty per cent private. 

The granting of public and private credit must 
be accelerated. This seems to me to require four 
things: First, each nation of Latin America must 
do a better job than heretofore in overall economic 
planning and in determining priorities within its 
development program ; second, we must coordinate 
the knowledge about programs of the lending 
institutions, public and private; third, public 
lending institutions should take a positive attitude 
in the use of credit as a means of helping Latin 
America achieve its aspirations, and, fourth, each 
Latin American Republic must take those actions 
which will attract private credit, since it cannot 
and should not be directed. 

An imperative first step is more effective eco- 
nomic analysis and planning by nations which de- 
sire development capital. Sound planning, with 
project priorities assigned, and with knowledge 
of which projects might be eligible for public 
credit and which for private credit, would be 
conducive to the receipt of maximum loans. 
Lending institutions cannot satisfy the total needs 
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of a borrowing nation at one time, nor could a 
borrowing nation absorb vast sums quickly with- 
out causing economic dislocations. Timing is im- 
portant: One loan, launching a successful enter- 
prise, may make a second development loan feasi- 
ble. A public loan, such as for a highway into 
virgin territory, might make possible a new pri- 
vate industry, such as a pulp and paper mill. 

Occasionally, confusion has been caused among 
lending institutions when nations seeking credit 
have presented conflicting requests, or have sud- 
denly shifted their priorities; these and other 
shortcomings could ba overcome by competent 
economic analysis and planning. 

I recommend that the projected Inter-American 
development institution subsequently discussed 
herein, be so organized and staffed as to assist 
the American Republics in development planning, 
in the assignment of priorities, and in the prepara- 
tion of loan projects, and that the United States 
International Cooperation Administration assist 
in the financing of this section of the development 
agency through its technical cooperation funds. 

I should also like to see tried a pilot project in 
joint planning similar to that which was at- 
tempted five or six years ago by the United States 
and Brazil. The only criticism I have heard of 
that intensive cooperative effort is this: Brazilian 
officials erroneously developed the belief that the 
joint planning constituted a commitment on the 
part of the lending institutions to finance the proj- 
ects developed; this of course was not and could 

_not have been true; recriminations flowed from the 
misunderstanding. Otherwise, all seem agreed 
that the joint effort was remarkably successful. 
It ought not to be difficult to avoid the recurrence 
of misunderstanding. 

Once a nation has assessed its potentialities and 
produced a sound program with priorities, it is in 
a better position to utilize the facilities of lending 
institutions; initial applications must be well pre- 
pared if they are to meet with favorable responses. 
In the absence of sound planning of this kind 
applicants for loans may become confused and 
frustrated. 

Effective borrowing by Latin American coun- 
tries also requires an understanding of the policies 
and limitations of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the De- 
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velopment Loan Fund, United States Treasury, 
the International Cooperation Administration 
(which has made one or two emergency loans in 
Latin America) and many private institutions. 

The development program of a country may re- 
quire the cooperation of several public and private 
institutions, first, in determining the credit ca- 
pacity of a nation and, then, im timing several 
types of loans in such a way that one supports the 
other. 

I recommend that the proposed inter-American 
development institution exercise leadership in this 
field; that it promote more specific planning by 
Latin America in the utilization of ewisting credit 
facilities; that it have broad responsibility for 
achieving greater understanding and coordina- 
tion in the whole field of loans to the Republics 
of Latin America. 

I cannot over-emphasize the constructive good 
that has been done in Latin America by the World 
Bank and by United States lending institutions. 
World Bank loans to Latin America now amount 
to about $150,000,000 a year, and total loans out- 
standing approximate $800,000,000. Forty per 
cent of Export-Import Bank loans over a period 
of years has been made to Latin American na- 
tions: in all, it has authorized $3,500,000,000 of 
such loans, with current outstanding commitments 
of $1,800,000,000. The last Congress increased the 
lending authority of the Bank from $5,000,000,000 
to $7,000,000,000, so that the Bank now has sub- 
stantial sums available for lending. 

I imply no criticism of these and other lending 
institutions when I point out that they have pur- 
sued the normal procedure of waiting for appli- 
cations to come to them in proper form and deal- 
ing with applications, when presented. So far 
as United States lending institutions are con- 
cerned, I am convinced that the time has arrived 
for us to take a more positive approach in using 
credit as an effective means of forwarding Ameri- 
can foreign policy; this clearly involves helping 
Latin America achieve its sound economic goals 
and thus serving the best interest of the United 
States itself. 

I recommend that United States lending insti- 
tutions, with the help of IBRD if possible, inform 
the Republics of Latin America that they stand 
ready, as a cooperative group, to consider sym- 
pathetically the extension of sound, well-timed 
loans in support of practical development plans, 
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and that they will meet jointly with delegations 
from each applicant country to determine how 
credit resources may best be employed to help that 
nation proceed effectively with its economic 
program. 

Shortly after my return from Central America 
and Panama, the United States notified the leaders 
of Latin America that it was prepared to consider 
participation in a new Inter-American Develop- 
ment Institution. This offer was in response to a 
suggestion which had been advanced persistently 
by the twenty Republics of Latin America for 
many years. 

Many aspects of the financing of economic de- 
velopment were discussed at length at the meetings 
of the Committee of Presidential Representatives 
in 1956 and 1957, including a specific proposal 
looking toward the establishment of an Inter- 
American financial agency. The Personal Repre- 
sentatives of the Presidents of the Latin American 
Republics, while acknowledging the benefits which 
“existing international (and national) financial 
agencies have been providing for the development 
of . . . their countries,” nonetheless stated that 
“it is their firm opinion that those benefits do not 
cover the entire field and are insufficient to enable 
the Latin American countries effectively to achieve 
an adequate rate of investment in projects which 
they consider essential to their economic improve- 
ment and a rise in their standard of living.” 

As your personal representative, I found it nec- 
essary to oppose this recommendation, first, because 
I felt that the question was outside the mandate 
which you and the Presidents of the other Ameri- 
can Republics had placed upon our Committee, 
and, second, because I then agreed with the long- 
standing attitude of the United States which is 
expressed in this statement in the Committee’s 
report to the Chiefs of State: 


The Representative of the President of the United 
States maintained that the resources of existing institu- 
tions are adequate to meet the effective demand, and that 
the creation of new credit institutions could therefore not 
be justified, since greater progress would be made by 
using the existing ones. He stated that there had been 
no change in the United States position (as set forth) at 
the Meeting of Ministers of Finance or Economy at the 
Fourth Extraordinary Session of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council with respect to proposals for 
the establishment of new credit institutions. 


At the time I took this officially authorized po- 
sition, the Development Loan Fund had not been 
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established. This Fund was created primarily to 
replace grants with loans. It has broader au- 
thority than the Export-Import Bank. It can, 
for example, make loans for local currency ex- 
penditures, and sometimes loans may be repaid in 
local currency. The latter are called “soft” loans 
in the jargon of the banking world. Such loans 
are not “soft” in the sense that they are unsound 
or are grants in disguise. They are “soft” only 
in the sense that the credit extended may be repaid 
in the currency of the borrower rather than in 
dollars. 

It is important that the people of the United 
States understand this. No responsible person 
has suggested that the United States Government 
make economically unsound loans. Nothing could 
so undermine the whole field of international 
credit. 

For what it is worth, I applaud the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress for changing from grants 
to loans in our program of assisting foreign eco- 
nomic development. Except in unusual emer- 
gency situations, I believe grants for this purpose 
yield only temporary benefits and may cause ill 
will in all countries save those receiving the largest 
grants. 

There can be no doubt that “soft” loans are 
needed in Latin America. Like most other under- 
developed areas of the world, Latin America 
suffers from a shortage of domestic savings. 
Hence, sound development projects may require 
loans involving both domestic and foreign capital. 
Further, until underdeveloped countries, includ- 
ing those of Latin America, can increase their pro- 
ductivity and their exports, which can assure 
favorable balances of trade, they may lack dollars 
or other borrowed currencies to meet repayment 
schedules, even though they could meet their obli- 
gations in local currencies. 

The Development Loan Fund is now operating 
on a global basis, although its loans to Latin 
American countries have thus far been relatively 
limited. However, a conviction is growing that 
effective cooperative efforts of borrowers on a 
regional basis should be encouraged whenever de- 
sired by the countries concerned. This was im- 
plicit in our shift in policy when we announced 
our willingness to consider in principle the 
establishment of an Inter-American Bank. 

Latin America is a natural region for such an 
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agency, and there can be no doubt about the ex- 
istence of the desire and ability to cooperate. 

An Inter-American development institution, 
properly conceived, established and operated, can 
command the cooperative talents of the twenty- 
one American republics; it can place a high de- 
gree of responsibility for the success of the agency 
on the Latin American nations themselves; it may 
be able to tap private as well as public sources of 
credit. 

It is essential, of course, that the development 
agency be set up soundly, with the right policies 
and limitations. 

For example, the new agency, if established, 
should not be operated in such a way as to di- 
minish the programs in Latin America of the 
Export-Import Bank and the World Bank. 

In its initial stages the new institution could 
well study the operations of the Export-Import 
Bank: its impressive record of help to our neigh- 
bors, of businesslike management, and of interest 
and loan repayments. It might draw on Export- 
Import Bank’s competent and efficient manage- 
ment, 

I urge that the United States proceed as rapidly 
as possible to cooperate with leaders of the Latin 
American Republics in creating an Inter-Ameri- 
can bank. Such a new institution should coordi- 
nate its operations closely with those of the World 
Bank, United States lending institutions and pri- 
vate lending agencies to the end that the total 
flow of development capital into Latin America 
may be increased. 

(a) I believe that the United States should 
subscribe a significant portion of the paid-in 
capital of the new institution, the remainder to be 
provided by the twenty Latin American Re- 
publics. The authorized capital of the institu- 
tion might be somewhat greater than the paid-in 
capital, the difference representing a guarantee 
fund which would help the new institution to issue 
its bonds in private capital markets. Depending 
upon future developments, and subject to Con- 
gressional approval for any increased subscription 
by the United States, provision might be made for 
the member governments to propose subsequent 
increases in paid-in capital on the same basis as 
that outlined above. 

(b) With respect to its hard-loan activities, the 
United States should urge that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank adhere to sound lending policy so that 
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in time its securities will become marketable, thus 
making possible the tapping of private credit 
markets. 

(c) The institution should have limited au- 
thority to make soft loans from a portion of its 
subscribed capital. Any soft-loan activity of the 
bank, however, should be segregated in some way 
from the hard-loan operations of the institution. 
Should the United States agree to subscribe a 
somewhat higher proportion for any capital au- 
thorized for soft-loan purposes, it should main- 
tain an appropriate degree of authority in the 
direction of the soft-loan operations of the 
institution. 

(d) The initial capital advances made by the 
United States should be under a new authoriza- 
tion which would permit the Treasury to sub- 
scribe the funds directly to the new bank. 

(e) Assuming the willingness of the IBRD, the 
Inter-American development institution should 
maintain informal methods of credit coordination 
for Latin America and should provide a source 
of information and advice to the member nations 
seeking loans. 

(f) The new Bank should use every means at 
its disposal to encourage each cooperating country 
to develop local savings, private and public, for 
participation in development projects. 

(g) The Bank should try to obtain an outstand- 
ing Latin American, thoroughly familiar with 
financial matters, as its President. Each country 
should designate a member of its Board of Gov- 
ernors, each Governor having a weighted vote ac- 
cording to the percentage of capital advanced by 
his country. A smaller Board of Directors 
should supervise day-to-day operations of the in- 
stitution. If the headquarters of the Bank were 
to be in Washington, daily coordination with 
other credit institutions would be facilitated. 

As I have previously said, about eighty per cent 
of all United States capital now invested in Latin 
America is private. In recent years new private 
capital has flowed from the United States to 
Latin America at the rate of $600,000,000 a year. 
Each nation of Latin America should take every 
feasible step to encourage this capital movement. 
Private funds will always be available in larger 
quantities than will public funds, and private 
loans usually carry with them technical and man- 
agement skills which may make the difference be- 
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tween success or failure, particularly in the early 
stages of new developments. 

In some Latin American countries, irrational 
assumptions are made about private capital. It is 
said that private credit is imperialistic—that it is 
an expression of “dollar diplomacy.” Of course 
this is not so. Nearly all of the trade between 
the United States and Latin America, amounting 
to about eight billion dollars a year, is privately 
financed, and it does not result in any sort of 
imperialism. Just as the private loans we ob- 
tained from Europe in our early history—and 
finally paid off with interest by 1918—aided our 
development and did not impinge upon our free- 
dom, so too will private loans to Latin Ameri- 
can enterprises help those countries advance with- 
out detriment to their sovereignty. 

This problem is largely outside our hands. 
Private capital cannot be driven. It must be at- 
tracted. Attracting private capital to Latin 
America, in view of the competitive demand for 
it in the United States and throughout the world, 
is not an easy matter. It involves the avoidance 
of discriminatory restraints, the maintenance of 
stable financial and political policies within each 
country, the absence of discriminatory labor laws, 
control of inflationary forces, a reasonable return 
on the investment, ability to remit dividends to 
the lending country in the currency of that coun- 
try, and, above all, a favorable attitude toward 
private competitive enterprises which are to be 
financed with the private capital. 

I was favorably impressed to observe in Cen- 
tral America and Panama a strong tendency 
toward financial stability. I noted a genuine con- 
cern for keeping budgets balanced, and currency 
stabilized and convertible. I found greater faith 
being placed, as contrasted to my observations in 
1953, in private competitive enterprise. 

The people of the United States are often 
critical of Latin America for seeming to place 
greater emphasis on public credit than upon 
private credit. It is important for us to realize 
that competitive private enterprise is not precise- 
ly the same in each nation to the South as it is 
in the United States. In this country we have 
a socially-conscious private enterprise, whose 
benefits are widespread, and which gives fair re- 
turns to capital, management and labor; it is a 
system that has benefitted all the people, permit- 
ting their standards of living to rise to unprece- 
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dented heights, with seemingly no end to the ad- 
vance. In all history its results have not been 
matched. 

But we should be aware of the fact that in 
some Latin American countries private competi- 
tive enterprise may bestow generous benefits upon 
a relatively few, and only meager benefits upon 
the masses. Tax systems may not adequately 
reflect the capacities of different groups to 
carry their fair shares of the total burden. On 
the other hand, in several South American coun- 
tries various controls and regulations have been 
placed on private enterprise which have hampered 
its ability to contribute to the benefit of the 
people as a whole. 

With gratification I can report that these short- 
comings are gradually being overcome in some 
countries, perhaps as rapidly as normal cultural 
and intellectual change will permit; but the nar- 
rowly-distributed rewards of private enterprise 
in certain industries and countries still cause un- 
due emphasis to be placed on public credit which 
can initiate those types of development which 
obviously are designed for the benefit of large 
numbers of people. 

I believe that a proper coordination of increas- 
ing quantities of public and private credit to 
Latin America, each type supporting the other, 
will help the people generally to lift their levels 
of well-being, and that gradually the benefits of 
private competitive enterprise will be more widely 
shared. Thus the degree of reliance on private 
credit which we deem appropriate will in time be 
achieved. Inthe meantime, patience grounded on 
understanding will be helpful. 

As to tax incentives to the flow of private capi- 
tal, the State Department has recently asked lead- 
ing businessmen to study this problem. Under 
Secretary C. Douglas Dillon recently stated ¢ that 


There is one new incentive in the field of taxation which 
we are already prepared to adopt. ... Under United 
States law, if a foreign government grants a special in- 
come-tax reduction in order to attract the United States 
investor, that investor has to pay to the United States 
Government whatever has been waived by the foreign 
government. We are seeking to correct this situation so 
that tax benefits granted to induce investment abroad can 
retain their full effect. ...the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to consider conventions which... 
would contain a tax-sparing provision that would cure 


* Ibid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 918. 
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this situation. The only way to accomplish this is by 
treaty. We invite negotiations. 


The Need for Social Development 


It is only natural that most of the dollar credits 
which have been made available in Latin America 
have been loans repayable either from tax revenues 
or from the earnings of the enterprises meriting 
the loans. Beyond this, however, many leaders 
in Latin America point out the need for “social 
development” : They contend that the lack of hous- 
ing constitutes their most serious single social 
problem. They hope a method can be found to 
make credit available for home, hospital, and re- 
lated construction. In one country I visited this 
summer, I was told that nine persons, on the aver- 
age, live in each small room. Health conditions 
are sub-standard. II] individuals are not produc- 
tive. It is argued that better housing would im- 
prove health, attitudes, and productivity; hence 
that loans for housing construction are merited. 

I feel that we should be prepared to assist other 
countries in improving their health and sanitation 
facilities. Loans for these purposes have been 
available in the past and should continue to be. 
The problem of housing finance is, however, much 
more difficult. There are situations where ex- 
tremely low productivity of the worker and low 
levels of income do not permit the worker to pay 
the economic cost of what would be considered 
adequate housing. Even in advanced countries, 
housing makes very heavy demands on savings, 
and absorbs a large share of the income of the 
workers. 

The choice is then between subsidizing housing 
for the individuals concerned or—and this is, of 
course, a long-range solution—raising produc- 
tivity and improving the level of income in order 
to permit the worker to buy or rent adequate hous- 
ing. While the second is clearly the better course, 
it is, as I have mentioned, a long-run solution. As 
to subsidizing housing in one way or another, this 
is a decision for each individual government; the 
social and political implications of such a decision 
are far-reaching and it does not appear that for- 
eign governments or international institutions 
should participate in that activity. 

A second reason for housing shortages lies in the 
inflationary conditions existing in some countries. 
Housing finance is normally long-term financing. 
In inflationary conditions, a long-term loan, ex- 
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pressed in monetary terms as it must be, will have 
lost much of its purchasing power by the time the 
loan is repaid. Under these conditions, domestic 
lenders are not prepared to put their money into 
mortgages. 

A third explanation of the housing problem is 
found in the rapid growth of cities. In an area 
where total population is growing rapidly, urban 
populations are expanding even more sharply. 
Under the best of economic conditions, a lag in the 
provision of adequate housing would be expected 
in these circumstances. 

None of these explanations serves to ameliorate 
the housing conditions. They do indicate, how- 
ever, that the financial problem is of such an enor- 
mous magnitude throughout Latin America, and 
indeed in other parts of the world, that any at- 
tempt to attack it by the use of public interna- 
tional funds would be doomed to failure. At best, 
the funds available for public lending are limited. 
If they are to make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the economic development of friendly 
countries, they must be used primarily in the most 
productive way. Whatever we may think about 
the social desirability of improved housing, we 
cannot assert that investment in housing contrib- 
utes directly and in the short-term to increased 
productivity to the same extent as does an invest- 
ment in transportation, power, irrigation, or 
manufacturing. 

I suggest, therefore, that the nations of Latin 
America should not look to the United States or 
to international agencies for significant financial 
assistance in housing but should pursue vigorously 
the path of economic development and inflation 
control in order to enlarge the national product 
and available savings, and thus widen the margin 
that can be devoted to improvement of housing. 

In a few isolated instances, however, loans for 
housing might be made by private agencies in the 
United States. Thus, thousands of Panamanian 
employees of the Canal Company today receive 
sufficiently high wages that they could meet in- 
terest and amortization payments on homes at low 
cost. Local private capital apparently is not now 
available. The establishment of a Panamanian 
Housing Agency, with some support from the 
Panamanian Government, and with substantial 
credit from one of the private institutions, could 
quickly initiate a sizeable undertaking, without 
violating the principles of sound lending. 
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I refer to this whole matter in this report pri- 
marily because housing is high on the agenda of 
nearly every inter-American conference and in all 
discussions such as I was privileged to have this 
summer. Failure to mention the matter now 
might be misconstrued in Latin America as in- 
difference to the problem. 


The Need for Regional Common Markets 


Closely related to credit requirements is the 
need for Latin America to develop a common 
market. 

A special committee under the aegis of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations 
recently published an excellent study which sets 
out the advantages that would accrue to the Latin 
American nations if they were to develop a com- 
mon market: the free movement of goods, serv- 
ices, and individuals, without tariffs or other im- 
pediments, across national boundaries. But a 
common market for all twenty republics is at 
best remote. Hence, I attach great importance 


to the fact that in Central America, and possibly 
in Panama, there is today a favorable attitude 
toward the construction of a regional common 
market. 

I would point out the obvious: If each of the 


States of the United States were an independent 
nation, each with tariff and other barriers, the 
people of this country would today have a very 
low standard of living. We have a vast common 
market available to us at all times, enabling each 
industry to locate at the point of greatest efficiency 
of production, and to sell in large volume, without 
restriction, to 176,600,000 people. Over a long 
period of years, our growing efficiency has enabled 
us to increase the quality of products and to lower 
prices (in terms of a stable dollar), so that both 
essential goods and luxury items are available to 
most citizens of the United States at reasonable 
cost. 

Many countries of Latin America are smaller 
than most of our States. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a steel mill, or an aluminum or 
cement plant, to be successfully operated in one 
of them, with its market severely restricted; in 
such circumstances, an industry cannot develop 
the efficiency which would permit it to sell prod- 
ucts in competition with those produced by United 
States, Canadian, and European industries. 

In my judgment, this, more than any other 
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fact, is responsible for the slow rate of indus- 
trialization of many Latin American nations, 
and therefore for their precarious dependence 
upon the export of a single commodity, such as 
coffee or tin. 

The five nations of Central America have agreed 
upon certain initial principles, looking to the cre- 
ation of a regional common market. They will 
permit free movements of persons; by agreement, 
they will foster the establishment of a single new 
industry in each of the five countries, with un- 
restricted privilege of selling in the entire area; 
this accomplished, they will proceed to try to 
establish a second new industry in each country. 

This may be a halting and even faulty begin- 
ning, but it is a beginning, and deserves open 
encouragement from the United States. 

I recommend that, after careful preparation 
through appropriate channels, the United States 
participate with the five republics of Central 
America, and Panama if possible, in a regional 
conference, either at the Ministerial or technical 
level, to stimulate public and private lending in- 
stitutions, and private industrial enterprises, to 
take a positive approach in helping Central 
America and Panama to the end that new indus- 
tries, guaranteed free access to the entire market 
of the participating countries, would be estab- 
lished; that every effort be made to have this 
development serve as a model for all of Latin 
America; and that such steps as may be deemed 
appropriate be taken to encourage the northern 
group of South American countries, and the 
southern group of South American countries, to 
consider the creation of common regional mar- 
kets in those areas. 


The Need for Price Stabilization 


One of the most complex problems in Latin 
America derives from the fact that raw commodity 
prices are continuously changing. I have previ- 
ously pointed out that this has evoked detrimental 
misunderstandings; it is a substantive problem of 
real import. 

Fifteen nations of Latin America produce cof- 
fee. In several of them, the sale of coffee to the 
United States accounts for as much as eighty-five 
per cent of their exports to us; the dollars earned 
through the sale of coffee are used for the purchase 
of equipment and manufactured and processed 
goods. If the price of coffee declines, the eco- 
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nomic and political stability of the producing na- 
tion may be threatened. 

Coffee is now being over-produced. Production 
is increasing at a faster rate than consumption: 
Production is growing at an annual rate of more 
than five per cent, but consumption is increasing 
only two or three per cent a year. Hence raw 
coffee prices, now deemed by Latin America to 
be too low, are further threatened. In one coun- 
try, a one-cent drop in the price of coffee causes a 
loss of eight million dollars in export earnings. 
That is catastrophic to a country ridden with debt 
and suffering from a very low income. 

It is not surprising that the producing nations 
instinctively look to the United States, the largest 
consumer of coffee, for cooperation and assistance. 

The United States, with sympathetic under- 
standing of the seriousness of this problem to the 
producing nations, has helped to create an inter- 
national coffee study group which, I am sure, is 
causing experts in the field to stop chasing shad- 
ows—to cease directing criticism where criticism 
is not due. 
changing production, consumption, quotas, sur- 
pluses, and tax impediments are being objectively 
analyzed, and from these facts possible courses of 
action are being carefully considered. 

Already producing nations of this hemisphere 
(it would be better of course if the six producing 
nations of Africa could also be induced to co- 
operate) have developed an Inter-American coffee 
marketing agreement. The hope is that the 
orderly movement of coffee to market in harmony 
with demand will help to stabilize the market. 
Brazil is withholding 40 per cent of its coffee 
from market ; Colombia, 15 per cent; smaller pro- 
ducers, 10 per cent; the smallest producers, 5 per 
cent. 

I recommend that the United States, if requested 
to do so, cooperate to the extent of furnishing such 
information as laws and regulations permit to as- 
sist the producing countries in enforcing agreed- 
upon marketing quotas. 

I do not believe that we should go beyond this. 
Further, in cooperating, we should make certain 
facts and possibilities abundantly clear to the 
producing nations. 

We in the United States for twenty-five years 
have sought through governmental programs to 
support agricultural prices—to achieve what we 
call “parity” of relationship between agricultural 
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Now, instead, all the facts about 


and industrial prices. We are now spending 
more than six billion dollars a year on this effort 
within a single country. The price relationship 
achieved, while helpful to farmers and hence to 
our entire economy, has not, save in war-time, 
reached the goal of “parity.” With reasonably 
satisfactory prices, production control has proved 
difficult. We have accumulated huge surpluses. 
The storage charges on them are a million dollars 
a day. Even with a billion dollars of Federal 
funds each year (P. L. 480) to help dispose of 
these surpluses, we find it extremely difficult to do 
so without causing new problems for other coun- 
tries. Thus, our recent efforts to reduce the cot- 
ton surplus have caused economic difficulty in two 
Latin American countries, and the shipment of 
rice to another has hurt one of the smallest South 
American nations. 

This experience, involving only one nation, sug- 
gests the difficulty of having stabilization pro- 
grams succeed when many nations are involved. 
It should be a pointed warning to the producing 
nations not to place too great faith on marketing 
quotas for coffee. If such quotas do for a time 
stabilize the price of coffee at a fairly good level, 
this in itself could further stimulate production, 
cause the accumulation of additional surpluses, 
and lead eventually to the collapse of world coffee 
prices. 

Any commodity stabilization plan must be ac- 
companied by unrelenting efforts to broaden coffee 
markets, reduce production costs, increase quality, 
and divert high-cost acres (in terms of coffee 
production) from that commodity to other crops 
for domestic consumption or export. 

It is worth pointing out that if certain nations 
of the world purchased as much coffee per capita 
as do the people of the United States, the coffee 
surplus would quickly disappear. One prosper- 
ous European nation now has two types of taxes 
on coffee, and these greatly diminish the consump- 
tion of coffee. If the producing nations could 
persuade this country to eliminate the regressive 
taxes, consumption might well increase fully two 
million bags a year. I mention this in order to 
emphasize that the producing nations should not 
look exclusively to the United States for the solu- 
tion to this problem; more than this, they should 
not look primarily here for that solution. This 
must be self-evident. Either they must sell more 
or produce less. 

The problem of price fluctuations in coffee is 
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repeated in varying degrees with respect to nearly 
every major commodity which Latin America sells 
to the world. While the relationship of raw com- 
modity and industrial prices is more favorable to 
Latin America than it once was, especially prior 
to World War II, nonetheless it must be said that 
the recent deterioration in Latin America’s terms 
of trade represents a serious problem for the area. 

This does not imply that I believe we should 
participate in a gigantic hemisphere scheme to 
stabilize prices artificially. Such an effort would 
violate most of our basic economic tenets; quite 
apart from principle, the attempt would fail dis- 
mally. The Western Hemisphere is not isolated 
from the rest of the world. Nearly every product 
produced in Latin America is also produced in 
other regions. 

Some remedial measures in selected situations 
can be taken by the producing nations of the 
world, and in many of these situations they do not 
need to look to the United States for a helping 
hand. Thus the six or seven producers of tin 
were cooperating fruitfully for several years in 
delivering tin ore to world markets in such a fash- 
ion as to avoid serious ups and downs in prices. 
This was of crucial importance to Bolivia, which 
must earn dollars and sterling through the sale 


of tin ore in order to buy food for her people, who 
have an average per capita income of less than 


one hundred dollars a year. Then Russia, evi- 
dently for no other reason than to scuttle this 
cooperative effort, dumped thousands of tons of 
tin upon the world market, causing temporary 
chaos. 

Other instances indicate that Russia intends to 
disrupt markets to the detriment of Latin Ameri- 
ca whenever she can, and then seek to place the 
blame on the largest purchaser of Latin America’s 
raw commodities, the United States. Russia has 
bartered for certain Latin American commodities, 
only later at strategic times to dump them back 
on the open markets of the world. 

But while the United States should not and 
cannot become a party to unworkable, artificial 
plans to stabilize prices of most commodities— 
and this should always be made clear—nonethe- 
less much is to be gained by having study groups, 
similar to that for coffee, obtain and analyze all 
the facts with respect to each major commodity : 
information about total production, production 


costs, present and potential market demand; - 
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trends in uses of the commodity, and soon. The 
facts, when developed, should be widely distrib- 
uted, especially in producing nations, not only 
among experts, but among the masses of the 
people, whose understanding is essential. 

I recommend that the United States, when re- 
quested by producing nations, participate in 
single-commodity study groups, giving every pos- 
sible technical assistance, but always making clear 
that our participation in no way implies subse- 
quent cooperation in plans the producing nations 
might develop to stabilize prices. + 


The Need for Technical Cooperation 


The technical cooperation program of the 
United States, now world-wide, originated in our 
programs with Latin America. They have been 
helpful to the participating Latin American 
countries. They have promoted agricultural effi- 
ciency and diversification, brought higher stand- 
ards of health and thus of productivity, helped 
foster better education, and promoted more skill- 
ful management in many enterprises. 

We are now spending about $32,000,000 a year 
on technical cooperation programs in this hemi- 
sphere, not counting payments to the Organization 
of American States and the United Nations which 
also have certain specialized technical programs 
in some of the republics. I recommend a modest 
increase in these programs. 

Theoretically, all United States activities 
within a country of Latin America (as in other 
countries of the world) are under the coordinat- 
ing direction of the United States Ambassador. 
This is not sufficient. 

I recommend that the technical cooperation 
program for Latin America be under the direct 
supervision of the Ambassador in each country. 

I further recommend that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs be given 
authority wnder the general guidance of the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
to coordinate the technical cooperation programs 
in Latin American nations with the diplomatic, 
social, cultural and other activities over which he 
has cognizance. 


The Need To Up-Grade U.S. Activities Affecting Latin 
America 


In my formal report to you in 1953, and in in- 
formal reports in 1957 and 1958, I have expressed 
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my strong conviction that the American Repub- 
lics are uniquely important to one another: Our 
economic interdependence is immense; our polit- 
ical interdependence in a threatened world is 
notable; our cultural interdependence is growing 
rapidly, and our shared aspirations for freedom, 
independence, peace with justice, and rising levels 
of human well-being assure that the cooperative 
processes in the community of nations can work 
here. The American nations for many years have 
been able to settle their intra-hemisphere disputes 
by peaceful means. They have developed the 
most effective regional organization in the world 
—an organization through which they have 
espoused principles of mutual security, mutual 
respect, and cooperation that stand as models for 
all the world. 

I believe that this unique relationship merits 
special organizational recognition in the structure 
of our Federal Government. I am_ persuaded 
that such recognition could be attained without 
causing misapprehension among other nations or 
regions. I understand that the Vice President, 
following his trip to South America this year, 
became convinced of this. 

Special recognition of the interdependence of 
the American nations would help overcome a 
persistent misunderstanding of the United States 
in Latin America—a misunderstanding which I 
reported in 1953, and which I found this summer 
still to exist, now with a trace of bitterness: It is 
a belief that we consider other areas of the world 
to be more important to our future than is Latin 
America. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

This feeling results from several circumstances. 
Most of the publicized statements of our top 
government. officials, executive and legislative, 
tend to deal with the crisis areas of the world, not 
with Latin America. Latin America feels that 
the vast expenditures under the European Re- 
covery Program, in which she did not participate 
directly, notwithstanding her indirect gains from 
it, and under the Mutual Security Act, in which 
-she has participated only to a minor degree, 
demonstrate our preoccupation with other na- 
tions, especially since Latin America has not at 
the same time been able to obtain loans in desired 
volume. While our attitude toward Latin Amer- 
ica with respect to the principles of mutual re- 
spect, juridical equality of states, and non-inter- 
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vention in their internal affairs has been exem- 
plary for twenty-five years, nonetheless they have 
lingering memories of previous periods when the 
United States had a patronizing attitude toward 
their countries, sometimes intervened in internal 
affairs, and occasionally engaged in outright im- 
perialism. Their apprehensiveness might well 
disappear, after a quarter of a century of sound 
policies and relationships, were it not for the 
other two factors I have just mentioned. 

Of course neither of these two factors actually 
supports what they believe. I have elsewhere 
pointed out in detail how our world expenditures 
under the European Recovery and Mutual Se- 
curity Acts have brought great benefits to Latin 
America; that there has not been either discrimi- 
nation or a lack of appreciation of the high im- 
portance we attach to continuing good relations 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

But I emphasize that the belief persists 
throughout Latin America that we do not by 
words or deeds demonstrate what we profess. 

I have sought to find, in discussions with many | 
officials and others, a method by which we could 
give continuing expression to our sincere recog- 
nition of the interdependence of the American 
Republics. 

I recommend that you establish a Council on 
Inter-American Affairs, whose task would be to 
advise with the Secretary of State on all matters 
of hemispheric importance, bringing te him crea- 
tive ideas for strengthening relations, and con- 
stantly emphasizing by its very ewistence and pub- 
lic statements the importance which the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States attach to 
good partnership among the American Republics. 

(a) The Secretary of State should be the 
Chairman of the Council and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State the Vice Chairman. Its member- 
ship should include three, perhaps five, American 
citizens from the fields of business and cultural 
life who are known to have an abiding interest in 
Latin America; a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, a member (from the 
opposite political party) of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and consultants from those 
agencies of the Federal Government which ad- 
minister programs of importance to Latin 
America, including the Treasury, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the Department of Agriculture, the 
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Department of Labor, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Development Loan Fund. 

(b) In its first year, the Council might meet 
bi-monthly. It should explore with the Secretary 
of State every aspect of inter-American relations; 
it should be helpful to the Secretary in informing 
the American people accurately of critical devel- 
opments; it should bring ideas from the fields of 
business, banking, education, and cultural life 
generally to the Secretary where these would be 
helpful to solutions of central problems; most 
important, it should be a constant reminder of 
the special importance the United States attaches 
to hemispheric relations. After the first year, it 
might be sufficient for the Council to meet every 
three or four months. 

(c) The Council should be purely advisory. 
Its members should accept a special responsibility 
for promoting understanding in those areas of 
American life which they represent and among 
our people generally; they should be helpful to 
the OAS National Commission in this country, 
previously recommended in this report; informed 
and dedicated to Pan Americanism, they might 
well be available to you and to the Secretary of 
State for special missions to Latin America from 
time to time. 

(d) The Council should be non-partisan. As 
assurance of this, both major political parties 
should be about equally represented in_ its 
membership. 


The Need To Maintain Stable Trade Relations 
In my report of 1953 I said: 


I specifically recommend : 

. .. That the United States adopt and adhere to trade 
policies with Latin America which possess stability, and 
with a minimum of mechanisms permitting the imposition 
of increased tariffs or quotas. I consider this matter of 
stability and consistency the outstanding requirement. 

The nations of Latin America pay for what they obtain 
from us. Their purchases from us are governed almost 
wholly by the volume of our purchases from them. 

Occasionally the importation of a particular commodity 
(into the United States) may cause temporary difficulty 
for one of our industries. But if we raise the tariff on 
that commodity, the export sale of other United States 
commodities is certain to decline. The question then 
becomes: Which United States industry, if any, should 
be temporarily disadvantaged? And the change in our 
tariff may seriously weaken the entire economy of a 
Latin American nation. 
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The United States Government, in harmony 
with the prevailing thought in both the Executive 
and Legislative branches, has sought generally to 
refrain from making changes in the rules of inter- 
national trade which would cause harm in a Latin 
American nation and which, for the reasons I 
have cited, would not in fact help the United 
States as a whole, though might temporarily bene- 
fit a particular industry. 

However, some of our activities in disposing of 
agricultural surpluses, and in imposing import 
quotas, have not been in harmony with the general 
principles for which we stand. 

I understand the reasons which impelled us to 
take each such action. 

Partly through the operation of our own stabi- 
lization programs, we had lost a share of the world 
cotton market which we had long enjoyed. We 
felt entitled to get back that fair share. Few 
would argue to the contrary. Criticism can be 
directed not so much toward this final decision, as 
toward the changing policy. When we held cot- 
ton from the world market, production expanded 
in several nations of the world, including Mexico 
and Nicaragua. This was not a calculated scheme 
on their part to take over a market we had previ- 
ously enjoyed. It was their natural response to 
a price situation which made it profitable for them 
to grow and sell cotton. They not only shifted 
much acreage to cotton, but they developed many 
facilities, including transportation, to handle and 
market it. When we changed the rules of the 
game and decided to export more cotton, Mexico 
and Nicaragua suffered substantial loss. They 
then were compelled to reduce their purchases of 
goods and services from us. 

The difficulty with respect to lead and zinc— 
which are produced by several Latin American 
nations—was also some years in developing. 
Similarly, the eventual imposition of quotas 
caused economic distress, especially in countries 
with only a few commodities for export, although 
I understand a concomitant effect has been the 
firming up of the market for lead and zinc. 

Each nation of the world obviously develops 
policies and programs in its own interest. The 
nations of Latin America do this. They would 
be the first to admit it. 

The United States perhaps occupies an unusual 
position in this regard. It is the free world’s 
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creditor and leader. It has a mature, diversified, 
profitable economy. Sudden changes in rules 
may have little noticeable national effect (though 
perceptible local effects) on our economy, and 
thus the public may be unconcerned, but the same 
changes may have far-reaching and sometimes 
disastrous effects upon the economy, level of 
living, and political stability of a friendly nation. 

I have no thought or word of criticism for the 
final actions which in the two cases cited seemed 
to be essential to the well-being of the United 
States. 

My earnest suggestion is that the United States 
maintain as firm a policy of stability in trade 
relations as it possibly can, recognizing that our 
own long-time interest as a creditor country and 
free-world leader requires this; and that in those 
rare instances where a departure from this policy 
seems unavoidable, we use every means at our 
disposal to explain in detail and in advance to 
affected friendly nations of Latin America the 
compelling reasons for our actions. 


The Need for a Modified Attitude Toward Dictators 


Everywhere Vice President Nixon went in 
South America, and everywhere I went in Central 
America this year, the charge arose that while 
the United States treasures freedom and democ- 
racy for itself, it is indifferent about these in 
Latin America—indeed, that we support Latin 
American dictators. I have previously men- 
tioned this as a serious misunderstanding. It is 
just that. But I now wish to recommend a 
change in policy which may seem slight, but I 
think it is important. 

In my visits with Panamanian and Central 
American leaders this summer, I pointed out with 
candor that from the beginning of our history 
until 1933, we had not. been very consistent in our 
policies toward Latin America and that some of 
our actions in that period had clearly strength- 
ened the hands of dictators. But I also pointed 
out that at Montevideo in 1933, we agreed to a 
vital change in policy. We agreed thereafter not 
to intervene in the internal affairs of our sister 
republics. 

Now, obviously, we cannot at one and the same 
time refrain from intervention and express judg- 
ments regarding the degree of democracy our 
sister republics have achieved. 
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We had a few months of optimism regarding 
this knotty problem in 1945 and 1946 when the 
Foreign Minister of Uruguay proposed that the 
American nations collectively encourage the 
development of democratic governments by with- 
holding recognition from those which did not 
measure up to democratic norms. It seemed 
logical to maintain that the collective judgment 
could not be construed as internal intervention, 
at least by a single nation. The United States 
supported the proposal. But our neighbors 
overwhelmingly defeated it. 

Since the policy of non-intervention was 
adopted in 1933, dictatorships in Latin America 
have steadily declined. Whether this is a result 
of the policy or a coincidence, I leave to others to 
argue. My own belief is that one is at least 
partly the result of the other. Today, only a 
third as many dictators are in power as were 
in 1933. 

What then, other than constantly reaffirming 
our hope that all peoples may enjoy the blessings 
of democracy, can we do about the matter? 

I believe the suggestion of Vice President Nixon 
is sound and would be applauded by Latin Amer- 
ica itself—that we have an “abrazo” for demo- 


cratic leaders, and a formal handshake for die- 
Trivial as this may sound, I recom- 
mend that it be our official policy in relations with 
Latin American leaders and nations. 

We have made some honest mistakes in our 


tators. 


dealings with dictators. For example, we dec- 
orated several of them. Most Latin American 
nations did the same, and in grander style. 
Whatever reason impelled them and us to take 
those actions, I think, in retrospect, we were 
wrong. 

I recommend that we refrain from granting 
special recognition to a Latin American dictator, 
regardless of the temporary advantage that might 
seem to be promised by such an act. 

I most emphatically do not believe that we 
should withdraw our programs from Latin Amer- 
ican countries which are ruled by dictators. We 
should not withdraw or diminish our technical 
assistance programs, diplomatic missions, loans, 
or other activities. Reasoning which caused one 
to feel that we should do so would lead logically 
to the conclusion that throughout the world we 
should cease cooperating with any nation in which 
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democracy is not complete. Patently, such a 
policy would paralyze the conduct of all foreign 
relations. 

Non-recognition and non-cooperation would not 
help another nation achieve democracy. Most 
peoples want freedom, though many have never 
experienced it. By cooperating with them, even 
through: dictators—by keeping open the lines of 
communication—one may hope that a growing 
understanding of the strength, glory, and basic 
morality of democracy will enable the people of 
a harshly ruled country to achieve and maintain 
democratic institutions of their own design. 

We must be careful in deciding which leader 
deserves a mere handshake and which an “abrazo.” 
In Latin America one finds widely varying de- 
grees of freedom. At least one nation which to- 
day is labeled by some a “dictatorship” has 
greater freedom of the press, of assembly, of 
speech, of worship, and of research and teaching, 
than do several others which are generally con- 
ceived to be democratic. 

An important consideration, it seems to me, 
is the direction a nation is taking. Throughout 
Latin America, a strong and irresistible trend to- 
ward freedom and democracy is evident. We 
should watch this trend in each country, and 
encourage it in any way that may be appropriate, 
without violating the fundamental policy of non- 
intervention. 

Finally, I may say I do not know of a single 
act the United States has taken since 1954 that 
could be construed as granting special or even 
friendly favors to a dictator in this hemisphere. 
I state this in fairness to our many diplomatic 
officials who are on the firing line in international 
affairs, and who, dedicated to democratic ideals, 
sometimes must suffer quietly under unjustified 
criticism. It is true that one dictator has fled 
to the United States since 1954. What is not gen- 
erally known, apparently, is that the successor 
government of his country issued him a diplomatic 
passport and requested permission for him to enter 
the United States. By such small acts very great 
misunderstandings are encouraged. 


Conclusion 


On the 1958 trip to Panama, Central America 
and Puerto Rico, my associates and I traveled 
9,300 miles, and met with more than 1,200 leaders 
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of government, industry, agriculture, labor, 
commerce, finance, education, health, and social 
and cultural institutions. We held candid, in- 
formative conversations with them, and they sub- 
mitted to us nearly 11,000 pages of data and sug- 
gestions. 

I have given to the Department of State the 
voluminous material which was presented to me 
in each of the countries my mission visited. Most 
of this materia] deals with specific needs for credit 
or technical assistance and therefore should be 
handled through normal governmental channels. 

In every country we received a warm, friendly 
reception. The absence of unfriendly incidents 
may have confounded those who were looking for 
sensationa] headlines, but this very circumstance 
enabled us, calmly and rationally, to accomplish 
precisely what we set out to do: to gain a new 
perspective of the problems, progress, attitudes, 
and aspirations of the nations visited, as a basis 
for determining whether new approaches in our 
policies and programs might strengthen relations 
among us. 

My associates and I are grateful for the many 
courtesies and kindnesses which were extended to 
us. The cordial welcome given us is proof of 
the abiding friendship which exists among the 
governments and the peoples of the American 
Republics. It certainly would not have provided 
any comfort to Communists and others who con- 
stantly seek to drive a wedge between us and our 
friends. 

The members of the mission are also indebted 
to you and Secretary Dulles for giving us the 
opportunity to represent the Government and 
people of the United States in furtherance of a 
sort of continuing mission which you originally 
assigned to me five years ago, and which I now 
assume is concluded. We are unanimous in our 
conviction that no area in the world is of more 
importance to us than Latin America, and that no 
other area matches us in our importance to the 
future of Latin America. We believe our conver- 
sations in the countries visited helped dispel some 
misunderstandings and clarified many issues. 

This trip, like the previous ones, was a reward- 
ing experience. 

While everything we did was undertaken as a 
team, and while I have held lengthy conversations 
with the other members of the mission since our 
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return, I wish to make clear that this report is 
submitted solely on my own responsibility. It 
does not speak for any other member of this or 
previous missions. Needless to say, I trust that 
most of the views expressed and the recommen- 
dations submitted are acceptable, or at least 
worthy of consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mitton S. E1seENHOWER 


United States and Argentina 
Sign Loan Agreements 


Following are remarks made by Under Secre- 
tary Robert Murphy at a press conference on 
December 29 announcing a $329-million stabiliza- 
tion and economic development loan agreement 
with the Republic of Argentina, together with a 
joint announcement by the organizations partici- 
pating in the loan agreement and an announce- 
ment on the same day cf a surplus agricultural 
products loan agreement with Argentina. 


REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY MURPHY 


Press release 778 dated December 29 

As detailed in the official announcement which 
is being placed in your hands, a $329-million pro- 
gram to assist the Argentine Republic in re- 
covering from its present economic difficulties has 
been worked out by the United States Govern- 
ment and private American banking institutions, 
in cooperation with the International Monetary 
Fund. The United States participation repre- 
sents one of the most comprehensive operations 
ever undertaken by the United States in Latin 
America. 

I think it important to point out that the Argen- 
tine Government has made this program of fi- 
nancial cooperation possible through its own de- 
termined efforts toward economic recovery. By 
undertaking to help itself to the greatest extent 
possible, Argentina has provided a solid basis for 
requesting, and receiving, the collaboration of 
others. With participation by 3 United States 
Government agencies, 11 private financial insti- 
tutions, and the International Monetary Fund, 
this is truly a cooperative venture in the inter- 
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national financial field. I should like to empha- 
size once again that it has been the Argentine 
Government’s initiative in analyzing and dealing 
with its current economic situation in sound and 
realistic terms which has made this joint under- 
taking possible. 

In addition to the program being announced 
here today, the United States Government last 
week signed a loan agreement with the Argentine 
Government covering the utilization of Argentine 
pesos obtained from the sale to the Argentine 
Government in 1955 of surplus edible oils, under 
the terms of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, referred to as Public 
Law 480. The amount involved is the Argentine 
peso equivalent of $17.7 million. These peso 
funds will be used for economic development pur- 
poses in Argentina. 

The Department of State considers that these 
examples of joint U.S.-Argentine economic action 
fall within the framework and the spirit of the 
policy contemplated by Operation Pan America: 
cooperating with Latin American neighbors in the 
realization of their economic potential. 

The United States Government is pleased to 
have had this opportunity to demonstrate its 


friendship toward the Government and people of 
Argentina. Although our two countries are 
separated by substantial geographic distance, the 
United States feels itself close to Argentina in 


many ways. 

We look forward with pleasure to the visit of 
the President of the Argentine nation, Dr. 
Arturo Frondizi, in less than a month’s time.” 
We feel sure that his visit will make its own 
special contribution to the developing spirit of 
understanding between our two nations. 

We are honored to have with us today the Am- 
bassador of Argentina, Cesar Barros Hurtado. 


JOINT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 777 dated December 29 

A $329-million program to assist the Republic 
of Argentina in its efforts to achieve stabilization 
and economic development was announced on De- 


cember 29 by 3 U.S. Government agencies and 


1For an announcement, see BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1958, 
p. 954. 
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11 private financial institutions in cooperation 
with the International Monetary Fund. 

(Simultaneously, a far-reaching program of 
financial reform for Argentina was announced by 
the Argentine Government at Buenos Aires and 
the International Monetary Fund at Washington. ) 

The United States participation, said Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy, repre- 
sents “one of the most comprehensive operations 
ever undertaken by the United States in Latin 
America.” 

The arrangements were concluded following 
negotiations at Washington and New York be- 
tween Argentina’s Minister of Economy, Emilio 
Donato Del Carril; the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert B. Anderson; the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, Douglas Dillon; the 
President of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, Samuel C. Waugh; the Managing Direc- 
tor of the Development Loan Fund, Dempster 
McIntosh; and officials of the following commer- 
cial banks: Bank of America N.T. & S.A., the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the First National Bank 
of Boston, the First National City Bank of New 
York, Grace National Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, the Hanover Bank, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Inc., the Philadelphia National Bank, the 
Royal Bank of Canada (N. Y. Agency). 

The U.S. Government agencies and private 
banks will make available approximately $250 
million. The International Monetary Fund an- 
nounced simultaneously the conclusion of a $75- 
million standby arrangement with Argentina. 
Details of the conditions of availability of the 
standby arrangements are contained in a separate 
International Monetary Fund release. 

The U.S. credits and other arrangements in- 
clude: $54 million by 11 private banks; approxi- 
mately $125 million by the Export-Import Bank; 
about $25 million by the Development Loan 
Fund; and a $50-million exchange agreement 
with the U.S. Treasury. U.S. assistance in- 
volves new economic development credits to help 
Argentina reverse the faltering private invest- 
ment trend of recent years, increase economic out- 
put, develop new exports, and reduce certain 
major import requirements. 

These major development loans for industrial 
free enterprise, a vital part of the Argentine re- 
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covery programs, include a $10-million credit to 
the Argentine Industrial Bank for allocation to 
small business. Under the new Argentine finan- 
cial program, it is hoped that foreign private in- 
vestment will be attracted in amounts consider- 
ably in excess of these government development 
loans. 

Commenting upon these announcements, Mr. 
Waugh said: 


Argentina’s efforts to regain full financial health and 
economic vigor are important to the entire Western com- 
munity. The magnitude as well as the complexity of 
Argentine problems, and the extent of the new Argentine 
program, required the farflung and cooperative actions 
taken today. The financial arrangements announced to- 
day to support the Argentine effort recognize the coura- 
geous initiative being undertaken by the Government and 
people of that country. 

Credits from the 11 private banks are intended 
for short-term Argentine requirements, as are the 
agreements with the Treasury and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The long-range necessity 
in Argentina, however, is for expansion of funda- 
mental sources of production. 

To help meet this necessity, Eximbank expects 
to devote up to $100 million of its $125-million 
credit to implement loans on a case-by-case basis— 
with participation of investment from U.S. pri- 
vate sources—to finance U.S. purchases in con- 
nection with the following types of projects: a 
substantial electric power expansion program ; de- 
velopment of industries such as cement, pulp and 
paper, and rubber manufacturing; petrochemi- 
cals; expansion of the meat industry; and other 
types of industrial expansion. 

The remaining $25 million of Export-Import 
Bank credit will be used to maintain essential 
imports from the United States during the next 
year. 

The Development Loan Fund credit of about 
$25 million will be used to finance importation of 
capital items in connection with projects contrib- 
uting to economic development in the fields of 
transportation, electric power, and waterworks. 

Under the Treasury’s $50-million agreement 
Argentina may request the U.S. Exchange Stabili- 
zation Fund to purchase Argentine pesos. Any 
pesos acquired by the U.S. Treasury would sub- 
sequently be repurchased by Argentina with 
dollars. 
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P.L. 480 LOAN AGREEMENT 


Press release 776 dated December 29 

The United States and the Government of 
Argentina on December 29 announced the signing 
of a $17.7-million Public Law 480 loan agreement 
pertaining to the disposition of funds accumu- 
lated under an edible-oils sales agreement made 
in December 1955. The oil sales were made under 
title I of P.L. 480, which authorizes the sale of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodities to friendly 
countries for foreign currency. 

The agreement provides for an Argentine peso 
equivalent of $17.7 million for development loans 
to Argentina. These loans are to be repaid in 
either dollars or pesos over the next 30 years. 
The new agreement, signed at Washington on 
December 22, is similar to an earlier one signed 
in April 1958, which provided for the utilization 
of about $2.3 million in P.L. 480 funds for eco- 
nomic development purposes. 


Development Loan Fund Authorizes 
$22.6 Million in Loans to Spain 


Press release 782 dated December 31 

The U.S. Development Loan Fund on December 
31 announced authorization of two loans totaling 
$22,600,000 to assist Spain in financing imports of 
equipment and materials for further work on two 
of the country’s major economic development 
programs—railway rehabilitation and _ land 
irrigation. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
DLF, has informed the Spanish Government of 
the loans, one for $14,900,000 to the Spanish Na- 
tional Railways and the other for $7,700,000 to 
the National Colonization Institute under the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The railway loan will be used for track im- 
provement on 75 miles of the Barcelona—French 
border line, 71 miles of the Madrid—Barcelona 
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line, 50 miles of the Palencia—Coruna line, and 94 
miles of the Madrid—Hendaye line. 

Proceeds of the loan to the Colonization Insti- 
tute will be used to finance the import of equip- 
ment and materials to transform about 190,000 
acres of low-yield dry-farming land in the 
Bardenas, Monegros, Aragon, and Cataluna areas 
in northeastern Spain into more productive irri- 
gated land. Spanish agriculture has the highest 
priority for development, and this project will 
increase the present acreage under irrigation in 
Spain by about 4.5 percent. 

Of the railway loan funds it is estimated that 

7,400,000 will be used to purchase 62,000 tons of 
heavy rail, $5,440,000 to purchase about a million 
and a quarter ordinary crossties, $800,000 for 
switches, and $180,000 for 20,000 large-size cross- 
ties for switches. About $590,000 will be spent 
to mechanize two quarries (crushing plant, shov- 
els, dumpers, etc.) and $140,000 for mechanical 
equipment and materials for track work. 

The $7,700,000 in irrigation loan funds will be 
used to assist the Colonization Institute in import- 
ing earth-moving equipment, related auxiliary 
facilities, and spares for clearing, grading, and 
leveling of land, and the construction of irriga- 
tion ditches, roads, etc. The Colonization Insti- 
tute, which was founded in 1939, purchases large 
tracts of land, clears them, provides irrigation 
facilities where practical, builds roads, and makes 
available long-term loans to private farmers for 
land purchases and farm improvements. 

In its program of economic cooperation with 
Spain under the mutual security program, the 
United States has assisted Spain previously with 
both the railway and irrigation projects. Since 
1951 Spain has received two U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loans totaling $16,260,000 for railway reha- 
bilitation. Some $30,000,000 has also been pro- 
vided for Spanish railways by the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Previous 
U.S. financial assistance in the land irrigation 
program, starting in 1954, includes $9,400,000 
worth of machinery financed by ICA and some 
700 million pesetas from McCarran Amendment 
and Public Law 480 funds. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Tenth Anniversary of Adoption 
of Declaration of Human Rights 


by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 

It is my privilege to bring to this gathering the 
greetings of the President of the United States. 
The President has repeatedly expressed his deter- 
mination to protect and promote human rights. 
He believes in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.? In 1953, when I became the United States 
Representative on the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, he gave me a message to deliver to that body.* 
In it he said this: 


For the people of the United States, as well as for people 
everywhere, the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a significant beacon in the steady march toward 
achieving human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 


Tonight I have his greetings to this assembly 
gathered in honor of the framers of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: 


Please give my greetings to the members and friends of 
the American Association for the United Nations as they 
join in tribute to the authors of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

This Declaration has become part of the heritage of 
mankind. It is an affirmation of the highest hopes of the 
human family. Its words contribute to the living unity of 
purpose which strengthens the United Nations in all its 
activities. 

Ten years ago we agreed on certain basic rights, but that 
was only a beginning. No nation has yet achieved in full 
measure for all its citizens the goals expressed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Our common 
task and opportunity is to strive, each in his own nation, 
to the realization of those goals. In the measure we do so 
we will enrich our civilization and serve the Creator who 
made of one blood all nations to dwell upon the face of the 
earth. 

In this spirit, I send congratulations to your guests of 


* Address made before the American Association for the 
United Nations at New York, N.Y., on Dec. 9 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 3110). Mrs. Lord is the U.S. Representative 
on the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 

? For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 752. 

* Tbid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 580. 
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honor and best wishes for the continuing success of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 


Dwicut D. BisENHOWER 


Today, 10 years after its adoption, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights has become 
a vitally living document. It has become the 
framework for the continuing work of the United 
Nations, in the Commission on Human Rights, in 
the General Assembly, and in the many other 
bodies which deal with human problems. It has 
been used as a model in the new constitutions of 
many nations. It has become a standard of con- 
duct to which the peoples of the world can rally 
—even when governments refuse to give it effec- 
tive support. 

By no means does this imply that the declara- 
tion has achieved its purpose. On the contrary, 
we are only beginning to understand the length 
and breadth of its objectives. It is a call to free- 
dom. There is no way the United Nations can 
enforce freedom—anymore than it can enforce 
peace. But it can rally the tremendous force of 
world opinion in the cause of human dignity. As 
a great religion touches the hearts of men and 
sets the standards of their conduct, so the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights can become 
a part of the political philosophy of all people 
and all nations. 

Because the declaration is a common standard 
of achievement, we think of it also as a force to 
unite the peoples of the world in common effort. 
In the United Nations we speak often of the 
progress that is being made toward its objectives, 
and we expect to take pride in our own progress 
and that of other countries. 

But I have come to feel that this is not really 
a true picture of our efforts. While it is true that 
progress is being made, the force which unites us 
with other peoples is something quite different— 
a sense rather of what remains to be accomplished, 
a sense of common need to do more, to work 
faster and more effectively. It is not pride that 
unites us in support of the declaration; what 
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unites us is the growing realization that there are 
those in every country and every community 
whose rights have not been completely recognized 
and fulfilled. It is not easy for leaders of gov- 
ernments to admit these lacks, but it is easier 
when there is a common standard which can be 
used as a measure of our efforts and successes. 

Now I want to make a second point, on how 
human rights find fulfillment. I have sometimes 
heard the declaration quoted as though it were a 
demand on governments to provide the rights 
therein for their peoples. The idea that each per- 
son already has certain inalienable rights is often 
forgotten and likewise that individual liberties are 
dependent on individual defenders. It is there- 
fore the individual who must be strengthened to 
claim his rights and make use of them for his own 
benefit and in the service of the community. 

Now I would like to spell out a little what this 
means. I am often asked by persons from other 
countries what guaranties a United States citizen 
really has, for example, regarding freedom of 
speech or protection against arbitrary arrest or 
possible destitution in old age. 

It would be easy to answer such questions in 
terms of our governmental activities, in terms of 
laws and the judgments of our courts, or by de- 
scribing our vast programs of unemployment in- 
surance or public assistance. But here again I 
have come to feel that this is not the whole picture 
of the human rights we enjoy or hope that all can 
enjoy. While we have found ways through gov- 
ernment to underwrite the essentials for human 
_life and assure fundamental equalities of oppor- 
tunity, our faith is in the power of freedom it- 
self to stimulate and release the energy of the 
individual. 

It is the function of government to encourage 
and protect freedom so that people can choose 
among a multitude of opportunities and agencies 
to realize their full potentialities. This is our 
purpose in encouraging action programs in the 
United Nations, not to concentrate power in gov- 
ernments but to equip men and women to take the 
risks of freedom and develop in accordance with 
the rights and dignities inherently theirs. It is 
this same spirit which gives force to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and inspires new 
efforts to achieve its goals. 
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Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories Trans- 
mitted Under Article 73e of the Charter. Statement 
made by the representative of the United Kingdom at 
the 820th meeting of the Fourth Committee on 28 
November 1958. A/C.4/393. December 1, 1958. 38 pp. 
mimeo. 

Question of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Letter dated 4 
December 1958 from the Head of the Delegation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the General 
Assembly, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/4027. 
December 4, 1958. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethi- 
opia. Report of the Italian Government on the measures 
taken to give effect to General Assembly resolution 1213 
(XII) of 14 December 1957. A/4030. December 5, 
1958. 40 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between Ethiopia and the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland Under Italian Administration. 
Report of the Ethiopian Government on the steps taken 
to establish an Arbitration Tribunal and the terms of 
reference thereto as recommended by General Assembly 
resolution 1213 (XII) of 14 December 1957. A/4031. 
December 5, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Measures To Prevent Surprise Attack. Letter 
dated 8 December 1958 from the Chairman of the Dele- 
gation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
General Assembly, addressed to Secretary-General. 
A/4040. December 8, 1958. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Application of the Republic of Guinea for Admission to 
Membership in the United Nations. Letter dated 3 
December 1958 from the Ambassador of the Republic 
of Guinea addressed to the Secretary-General. A/4048. 
December 9, 1958. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. 
Letter dated 10 December 1958 from the Permanent 
Representative of Ethiopia to the United Nations ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/4031/Add. 1. 
December 10, 1958. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Questions Considered by the Security Council at its 838th 
Meeting on 7 August 1958. Report of the Secretary- 
General on withdrawal by air of British troops from 
Jordan. A/4056. December 10, 1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Africa: Programme of Work 
and Priorities. Memorandum by the Executive Secre- 
tary. E/CN.14/4. November 19, 1958. 29 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Africa: Information Paper on 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance in Africa. Prepared by the TAB Secretariat. 
E/CN.14/7. November 20, 1958. 13 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 








TREATY INFORMATION 








Income-Tax Convention Extended 
to Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Press release 3 dated January 2 

According to information contained in a note 
of December 30, 1958, from the British Embassy 
in Washington to the Department of State, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has taken 
the last of the measures necessary to give full 
force and effect to the extension of the income-tax 
convention of April 16, 1945, as modified, between 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Accordingly, the extension is effective (1) in the 
United States with respect to United States tax, 
on and after January 1, 1959, and (2) in the 
Federation with respect to tax for the year of 
assessment beginning on April 1, 1959, and for 
subsequent years of assessment. 

On August 19, 1957, the British Government 
gave notification to the United States Govern- 
ment of a desire that the application of the 1945 
convention for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, as modified by supplementary 
protocols of June 6, 1946, May 25, 1954, and 
August 19, 1957, be extended to specified British 
overseas territories.2 That notification was given 
in accordance with article XXII of the 1945 con- 
vention, as modified. On July 9, 1958, the 
United States Senate approved the proposed 
extension. On December 3, 1958, the United 
States Government, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in article XXII, notified the 
British Government of United States acceptance 
of the British notification. 

The British notification and the United States 
acceptance constitute in effect an agreement 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom for extending the application of the 
convention, as modified, to the specified British 
territories, subject to the modifications and with 
effect from the dates specified in the British 


* Not printed. 
* For texts of supplementary protocol and U.K. note of 
Aug. 19, 1957, see BuLLeTIN of Oct. 14, 1957, p. 622. 
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notification. The extension will become opera- 
tive between the United States and each of those 
territories when the particular territory com- 
pletes such legislative or other internal measures 
as are necessary to give effect to the extension in 
such territory. According to the information 
received from the British Embassy, the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland completed the 
necessary measures on December 19, 1958. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


International Court of Justice 


we of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 

Notice of withdrawal and termination of April 18, 1957, 
declaration accepting compulsory jurisdiction: United 
Kingdom, November 26, 1958. 

Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 
posited (with conditions and reservations): United 
Kingdom, November 26, 1958.1. Effective until notice 
of termination is given. 


International whaling convention and schedule of whaling 
regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 1946. 
Entered into force November 10, 1958. TIAS 1849. 
Notification of withdrawal: Norway, December 29, 1958. 

Effective June 30, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement relating to certificates of airworthiness for 
imported aircraft. Signed at Bonn December 11, 1958. 
Entered into force December 11, 1958. 


Haiti 


Agreement concerning a naval mission to Haiti. Signed 
at Port-au-Prince December 24, 1958. Entered into 
force December 24, 1958. 


Israel 


Agreement amending the technical cooperation program 
agreement of May 9, 1952, as amended (TIAS 2570, 
2697, 2788, and 3045). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tel Aviv June 10 and July 25, 1958. Entered into force 
July 25, 1958. 


Korea 


Utilities claims settlement agreement between the Unified 
Command and Korea. Signed at Seoul, December 18, 
1958. Entered into force December 18, 1958. 


Agreement relating to cooperation in scientific and logisti- 
cal operations in Antarctica. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Wellington December 24, 1958. Entered into 
force December 24, 1958. 


* Applicable to all disputes arising after Feb. 5, 1930. 
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pO RS ee a ee ir 
Murphy, Robert Bae Rae ee ee ie 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 29-January 4 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
No. Date Subject 
+775 12/29 Rubottom: “New Levels of Inter- 
American Cooperation.” 
776 12/29 P. L. 480 loan to Argentina. 
777 12/29 Economic program to aid Argentina. 
778 12/29 Murphy: remarks on aid to Argentina. 
7779 12/29 Exhibits exchange agreement with 
U.S.S.R. 
*780 12/30 Revised itinerary of Argentine Presi- 
dent. 
781 12/31 Reply to Soviet note on Berlin. 
782 12/31 DLF loan to Spain. 
t1 1/2 IMCO delegation (rewrite). 
*2 1/2 Educational exchange (Jamaica). 
3 1/2  Income-tax convention with U.K. 
74 1/3 Reply to Soviet note on Baltic and 
Japan Sea incidents. 
*5 1/4 Evacuation of Americans from Cuba. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ee ee ree 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Soviet Note on Berlin: 
An Analysis 


On November 27, 1958, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics handed the United States Ambassador in Moscow 
a communication relating to Berlin. 

Similar notes were given by the Soviet Government to the Am- 
bassadors of France, the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

In essence the Soviet notes demanded that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France abandon West Berlin. 

Declaring the communication to be an attempt to rewrite history 
“by omission and by distortion,” the Department of State has issued 
this analysis of the Soviet note, calling attention to the more im- 
portant Soviet omissions and correcting the more obvious distortions. 
The analysis is a factual account of developments prior to, during, 
and after World War II which led to the present status of Berlin. 

An appendix contains the official statements of the United States 
on the Berlin question, including the legal status of the city, plus 
other official statements of the Western powers and of NATO on the 
Berlin question. 
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